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Sari Barabas as the Countess Adele and Giulietta Simionato as Isolior in ‘Le 
Comte Ory’ at Florence. Photo Levi 





Comment 


Under the heading ‘Appeal for Opera School: Funds for Scholarships’, the 
following appeared in The Times for Saturday June 7, 1952: 

‘The Opera School, which was founded in 1949 to give courses in acting in opera, 
will have to close at the end of the present term unless funds can be found to 
provide for scholarships. The grant received from the Arts Council is to be with- 
drawn because the council no longer aids training schemes, the Ministry of 
Education is said to approve of the scheme but has no funds available to assist it, 
and the resources of the opera-houses are already fully committed. Accordingly 
an appeal, signed by Mr. J. H. Lawrie, Mr. Benjamin Britten, Mr. Lawrance 
Collingwood, Mr. Peter Cox, Mr. W. Johnstone Douglas, Mr. John Gielgud, Mr. 
Anthony Gishford, Lord Harewood, and Lady Rosebery, is being made to the 
public to assist raise the money needed. 

A sum of £85 a year pays for one student and the school is appealing for 20 
people to provide scholarships of that amount to enable them to continue for 
another year. If the same people gave £50 a year under a seven-year covenant the 
future of the school might well be assured. Smaller sums from a larger number of 
donors would be equally welcome. The school, which has many administrative 
expenses, has also been promised £500 for its general funds if enough money is 
raised for scholarships to enable it to carry on. Anyone willing to contribute to 
the school is invited to write to the Principals (Miss Joan Cross and Miss Anne 
Wood), the de Walden Institute, Charlbert Street, N.W.8.’ 

One need hardly emphasise the fact that former students of the School are 
now working for Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, the English Opera Group, 
and the Carl Rosa Company, nor that these companies approve of the work 
of the School and want it to continue—but it seems particularly sad that oper- 
atic work of this sort should have to be dropped after only three years, and that 
some students will therefore not be able to finish the courses they have begun. 

It is a commonplace to complain of the inadequate training of the average 
opera singer. When it comes to speculation as to the amount of vocal and 
stage talent which remains undiscovered, or is stunted at an early stage of 
development as a result of inadequate or downright harmful training, the 
imagination positively boggles. I remember as a child being fascinated by the 
title of a book on one of those doors which are made to look like the section 
of a library: ‘The uncharted depths of the Sea’. I thought this the height of 
frustration—until I became interested in opera. 

Teaching of the right kind is obviously of the highest importance and yet 
exceedingly hard to provide. In the past, an opera singer learned his business 
(after vocal training) by what was known as ‘the hard way’, by performance 
with the smaller companies until he had acquired enough experience to be 
accepted for the larger ones. Nowadays the way is even harder, and the 
experience is acquired at the outset with the big companies, which is no less 
unfortunate for singers than it is for audiences. If only the vocal training could 
be as thorough as it used to be even fifty years ago, if only—since we cannot 
afford to waste any talent—vocal training could be combined with a similar 
training in style, acting, and interpretation. 

I believe the work of the Opera School has been beneficial to opera in this 
country and can be enormously more so. This is not just a plea for an 
organisation with which I am connected—anyone to do with the school would 
be happy to see similar schools in every big town in the country—but it is a 
Plea for the recognition of the importance of such training. At present, the 
Opera School is the only body in England concentrating solely on teaching 
Opera; when it has been disbanded, there wi!l once again be none. H. 
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The second act of ‘Armida’ with Maria Callas (r). Photo Levi, Florence 


Summer Festivals: I 


Florence 
Teatro Comunale. Armida (Rossini). 

Is Rossini, once fashionable and adored, about to come into his own again? 
With Cenerentola now at Glyndebourne, Turco in Italia in Rome last year, and 
Mose acclaimed at several Italian opera houses, it seems as if the Barber may 
no longer be the only work by which Rossini is known. Le Comte Ory, if 
taken by some enterprising opera house into its repertory, could soon 
become a formidable rival in popular favour. The Florentines, guided by 
that lifelong Rossinian Vittorio Gui (the Rome winter season opens with 
his Te/l), were among the first to rewelcome the composer, with Cenerentola 
at the first Maggio Musicale, and Mose at the second. The very considerable 
attraction of this year’s Maggio (and its director, Maestro Siciliani, deserves 
warm praise for the achievement) was the presentation of six rarely heard 
Rossini operas: Tancredi, the composer's first real success, whose aria Di 
tanti palpiti set all italy humming; its predecessors the one-act La Scala di 
Seta and La Pietra di Paragone (which Stendhal thought the best of all the 
comedies); Armida, an heroic ‘middle-period’ opera; and the two mastet- 
pieces, one comic and one serious, which were to be Rossini’s last works for 
the stage—Le Comte Ory and Guillaume Tell. Since ‘Musical May’ extends 
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from April to June, and the operas are performed one each week, five weeks 
was the shortest time in which all of them could be heard. 

Armida alone is my concern here, but a few key dates may help readers of 
this and the following notices to set the six operas in perspective: 


Tancredi - - - 1813 
L’ Italiana in Algeri 

Barbiere - - - - - 1816 
Cenerentola - - - . 1817 
Armida 

Le Comte Ory - - - - 1828 
Guillaume Tell - - - - 1829 
Rossini dies - - . - - 1868 


1817 must be counted a busy year, even by Rossini’s standards. It started 
with those 24 days which saw the completion of Cenerentola for Rome; then 
came La Gazza Ladra for Milan, Armida for the newly rebuilt San Carlo at 
Naples, and for Rome again Adelaide di Borgogna. In Naples the librettist 
was Schmitt, dull of invention, and the leading lady was the dazzling Isabella 
Colbran, soon to become Rossini’s wife. The combined influences of Schmitt 
and Colbran had the effect of making Armida a work now suitable for nothing 
but festival revival: the dramatic action is feeble, and the writing for soprano 
is terrific. So that only when a Maria Callas is found to play the enchantress 
can the revival of Armida be an exciting and triumphant success. 

Rossini’s dislike of supernatural subjects was notorious, but he set to work 
on this grosse Zauberoper with evident care and enjoyment. The advance 
apparent in his technique since the old-fashioned and charming little opera 
seria, Tancredi, is striking. He scores more ambitiously, in fuller colours, 
and explores strangely expressive modulations. The critics found the result 
too ‘German’ for their taste (which may seem odd to us now, but the event 
proved them right, for Armida had later a considerable success in Germany 
and Austria). The treatment of Tasso’s tale is slightly different from that 
in Gluck’s Armide. The first act, the strongest dramatically, is set in the 
Christian camp, to which Armida comes as supplicant; there are stirring 
arias for tenors, a long love duet between Armida and Rinaldo, and a 
whizzing finale. The second act is almost completely ballet, plus another 
love duet, and an elaborate and glittering soprano aria. The action of the last 
act is similar to that of Gluck’s; there is a third love duet, the tenors who come 
to rescue Rinaldo sing with him a trio of melting loveliness, and the forsaken 
Armida has an extended scena in which she invokes by turns Revenge and 
Love. She decides on the former, calls on demons to destroy her palace, and 
ascends in a dragon-drawn car (this last detail was omitted at Florence). 

Such are the principal numbers, but how to describe their quality? 
Rossini was still composing for what Toye calls ‘that strange world, so 
completely alien to us . . . where the singers reigned supreme.’ (Happy world 
still, when there are found singers fit to reign!). After the heroic airs of the 
Opening, he writes for the most part either extremely florid and showy 
bravura passages, or caressing and tender melodies (Stendhal reports that 
one of the love duets was found so voluptuous that ‘the ladies were ashamed 
to praise it’). It is possible to feel that the phrases beneath the florid passages 
are far too much overlaid with ornament; but it was impossible to regret it 
when Maria Callas was singing them. This American-born Greek soprano 
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Drop Curtain for ‘Armida’, by Alberto Saviniv 


(who may be coming here to undertake Norma) deserves fully the cot 
siderable reputation she has won, for she must be one of the most exciting 
singers on the stage today. Her presence is imperious, her coloratura no 
piping and pretty, but powerful and dramatic. It must be noted that a nast) 
edge crept into the tone from time to time; but when she sailed up a two 
octave chromatic scale and cascaded down again (in D’amore al dole 
impero), the aria from the second act) the effect was electrifying. He 
brilliance continually startled and delighted, throughout the opera. By 
whenever tenderness and sensuous charm were required, she was less moving 
This seems to be her present limitation; it may well disappear quite soo 
The five tenors (six parts for them, but as in the original production, t 
were doubled) were excellent. Led by Francesco Albanese’s Rinaldo, thé 
renounced the usual tenor faults, never shouted and were never clumsy, b# 
sang with intelligence and style. This was a remarkable feat. The trio in Actll 
where Albanese, Salvarezza and Raimondi vied in producing beautiful tom 
should be mentioned specially. The choreography, by Massine, added little 
a conventional production with some nice touches and one or two inept on 
The orchestra played keenly and with good tone under Serafin, who direct 
the whole performance with mastery and affection. Andrew Porter. 
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Don Chisciotte (Frazzi). (April 27). 

At the international opera competition, promoted by the Scala as part of 
the Verdi Celebrations, which resulted in the prize being awarded to the 
Argentine composer Juan José Castro for his three act drama Proserpina e lo 
Straniero, two other works were specially noted, with flattering judgment 
by the board of examiners: Vito Frazzi’s Don Chisciotte and Jacopo Napoli’s 
Masaniello. 

Vito Frazzi, composer of Don Chisciotte—performed for the first time at 
the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino—was born in the province of Parma in 
1888. He has composed a great deal of symphonic music, chamber music 
and another opera Re Lear to the libretto of Giovanni Papini. He has made 
many and important transcriptions and for many years now, he has been 
teaching at the Florence Conservatorio. 

Frazzi worked patiently and carefully for many years at Don Chisciotte. 
Drawing inspiration from Cervantes’s masterpiece, he wrote his own libretto, 
then set it to music. The episodes which make up the three acts are six 
in number, two per act and, according to the intentions of the composer: 
‘represent the culminating moments of the unhappy knight's idealistic 
journey.. They are: the departure; the care of Montesino; the elm of 
Mambino; the challenge; the return; Death. ‘In this way,’ declares the 
composer, ‘I have followed Cervantes. But I have retouched, transposed, 
modified; I have inserted episodes. That this should be arbitrary or other- 
wise is of no importance.’ In fact, it is not important, for in art everything 
or nothing can be arbitrary according to whether or not an aesthetic cohesion 
has been reached. What are of interest are the episodes which appear to 
have been chosen without any logical or spiritual tie, thus failing to afford 
us any real synthesis of Don Quixote. The protagonist of the opera is not 
the Knight (except perhaps in the last act), but the crowd of minor figures, 
about thirty of them, as well as some choral groups, from which Don 
Quixote occasionaliy emerges. This contributes to make the libretto even 
more fragmentary and disjointed. Furthermore, the episodes in which Don 
Quixote is actually the hero, do not assume any importance through default 
of musical value. 

We come, therefore, to the music itself, whose definite task it was to 
deepen, characterise, complete all the poetry of the ingenuous hidalgo, the 
crude reality of his fantasies, his illusions, his ideals, his profound bitterness. 
The music should have created the necessary stylistic and expressive distinc- 
tion between dream and reality, between the atmosphere and the figures which 
surround Don Quixote and the Knight himself, between the realistic choral 
quality of the crowd and the solitary, lofty, hallucinated dream of the 
Knight. But Frazzi’s language, because of its thematic inconsistency and its 
eclecticism, has been quite unable to express all this. In the numerous 
ensembles, an aggravating, constant grumbling of the orchestra prevents one 
from understanding and following a single word of the characters, who are 
made to sing a shapeless recitative and a form of arioso no less inconsistent. 
A perpetually unsettled rhythm and sudden orchestral sonorities complete 
the language which results, in the end, in extreme monotony. 

_ The hybrid origin of the score is no less evident; there are traces of 
impressionism, not a few of popular strokes, Italian and foreign, and inferior 
Puccinism is not lacking. So conceived, the score is unable to define any 
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element, to characterise any figure and, even less, to define the profound and 
complex figure of the hero. Once again the music proves inferior to the! 
greatness of the subject chosen. 

The Maggio presented the work in a refined and suggestive frame. The 
settings of Giorgio de Chirico were lovely and poetic. The production of 
Pavolini was excellent. Tieri conducted with attention and remarkable 
technical results. The baritone Giampiero Malaspina offered a well prepared 
and persuasive Don Quixote. Giovanni Malipiero, for stage sense and verve, 
was an excellent Sancio. The many other interpreters had been carefully 
selected and were all fitted to their parts. Giuseppe Pugliese. 
Teatro della Pergola. Le Comte Ory (Rossini). (May 13). 

*Rossini—musician’. With these words the guide halted her charges, an 
elderly gentleman and his wife from Baltimore, in front of the marble tomb 
at the church of Santa Croce in Florence. For a few moments the gentleman 
stood evidently baffled at the allusion. But then I heard him venture: 
‘Rossini—was he related to the guy that married Ingrid Bergman?’ 

‘O God, O Baltimore!’ (if a reverent misquotation from Samuel But 
be permitted). But never mind. The marble memorial itself is of no conse 
quence. It is indeed rather ugly. The robe of the mourning female figure 
probably Music, but conceivably, from the circumstances of the composer 
life, Gastronomy—is covered with pencilled autographs of passers-by whic 
the church authorities have made no apparent effort to expunge. On 
wondered whether the performances of Rossini’s Le Comite Ory would pro’ 
to be similarly in the nature of a monument, of devotional rather t 
artistic value. Not so, happily: the opera has a living force, and there seem 
no good reason why it should not be a regular (though rare) visitor to 
repertory. On paper its dramatic weakness is easily discernible: its two act 
present merely two unrelated and indecisive episodes in the career of Count 




























































Ory, a medieval Don Juan, and the opera accordingly consists of two halves On 
and not one whole. (Originally, indeed, the piece was in the form of a whi 
vaudeville and consisted of only the second act). But the music itself and pov 
the characterization it affords fully justify the opera’s presentation. Apart boy 
from some charming arias, at least two numbers must rank as first-class: bou 
the trio of Act II, so much admired by Berlioz, and the drinking chorus con 
which preceeds it. On the debit side there is a certain amount of what Dent The 
has referred to in another context as the ‘shamelessness’ of Rossini—the Am 
prolonged and apparently mechanical handling of a crude musical stock-it- com 
trade. But how often, in this opera, is the stock-in-trade transformed by the wit 
introduction of some finely moving invention! Indeed, the music has 4 Tea 
depth of feeling and a solidity which may surprise the listener who does not D 
know William Tell but only The Barber of Seville. ocet 

This performance, the second of two, was given at the Teatro della Pergola Cle 
(considerably smaller than the Teatro Comunale) and sung, of course, if com 
Italian. Vittorio Gui conducted with his usual finesse and good taste. Th Tan 
producer, Orazio Costa, also did well—though he was unlucky to be saddled a di 
with an ugly set in Act I, in which a fantastic bright biue cave fitted ill with $0 T 
an otherwise straightforward scenic interpretation. Count Ory was sung by The 
Nicola Monti, a highly pleasing light tenor with an almost effortless high C man 
only a superfluity of aspirates marred his performance. Sari Barabas, 4 beer 
the Countess Adele, gave a colourless and insufficiently expressive performant (wor 
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One of Giorgio de Chirico’s act drops for Frazzi’s ‘Don Quisciotte’ at Florence 


which those who had heard her earlier assured me was not typical of her 
powers. Giulietta Simionato undertook with charm and feeling the ‘page- 
boy’ part of Isolier: Mario Petri, who will be remembered ‘from Glynde- 
bourne, was properly dashing as Ory’s aide; Renato Capecchi, as the tutor, 
conveyed little conviction either in his voice or in his shuffling demeanour. 
The custodian of the castle was sung with accuracy and great verve by 
Amalia Pini. Chorus and orchestra were good. Not surprisingly in an Italian 
company, the Maestro Suggesitore (the prompter) made his master-suggestions 
with a good deal too much emphasis and audibility. Arthur Jacobs. 
Teatro Comunale. Tancredi (Rossini). (May 17). 

Do we think of opera seria—with its formal rigidity and the dynastic pre- 
Occupations of its plot—as dying when Mozart wrote /domeneo and La 
Clemenza di Tito? \f so, it must come as a shock to recall that Rossini was 
composing strictly in this form as late as 1823 (Semiramide) and that even 
Tancredi, therefore, dating from 1813, is by no means the last of its line. It is 
a dignified work, with more than one recollection of Mozart's operas—not 
so much of Mozart’s two famous examples of opera seria, however, as of 
The Marriage of Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, and Don Giovanni. (Rossini’s seria 
manner, one might say, is Mozart’s not-so-seria). Rossini seems to have 
been ready to burst the bonds of his chosen operatic form. He uses melodrama 
(words spoken against orchestral background) for the reading aloud of a 
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letter, ar.d in a passage of recitative he allows Tancredi to cut off Amenai 
impatiently in the middle of a word. 
This stage production, by Enrico Frigerio, likewise did not confine the singg 
to the formality of bearing which one gathers to have been as traditional# 
opera seria as in the playing of Racine. During the opening of the seco 
act, Amenaide fell flat on the floor and sang half-reclined on it. On ft 
other hand the grouping and movement when the stage was full was 
rigidly Symmetrical, and brought inappropriate reminders of Gilbert 2 
Sullivan. The scenery, featuring quasi-geometrical designs and garish colow 
was likewise inappropriate and in distressing taste. 

On the modern stage Tancredi remains, as nearly every opera seria must, 
noble oddity; and the score tails off noticeably towards the close. This 
not to deny the presence of some fine isolated numbers. Tancredi, a p 
written for a contralto (though the castrato Velluti appears to have undé 
taken it on occasion), has the famous Di tanti palpiti. It is a little difficult 
see, however, why it should have been so famous; and on this occasi 
Giulietia Simionato failed to make much of it. Later she improved ca 
siderably, however, and delivered Dove son 1o?, the scena and cavati 
towards the end of the opera, in moving style. Similarly Teresa Sti¢ 
Randall, seemingly a little unsure vocally at the start, later rose to a 
accomplished performance of Amenaide’s prison scene at the beginning 
the second act (in which she sang No che il morir in F, net E flat); afterwe 
she had some awkward moments again, particularly in a run culminating on 
high D in another transposed aria. In their duet in Act I, both Tancredi and 






















































































Amenaide ended rather oddly on the high B flat instead of the one in th Le 

middle of the treble stave specified in the score. Francesco Albanese sang 

Amenaide’s father with rather loose vocal tone; Mario Petri as Tancredi’ 
rival Orbazzano and Mafalda Masini as Amenaide’s friend Isaura were in by 
complete command of their parts. The conductor of this performance wa see 
Serafin; his rather staid but skilled interpretation was marred only when som wo 
of the orchestra lost the beat at a point during the second act. It would have you 
been unsuitable to play the usual overture to this opera, since Rossini borrowed Th 
it from his earlier opera // pietro di paragone which was also featured in Tea’ 
this festival ; accordingly Serafin substituted an unfamiliar overture apparent mo 
composed for a Paris production of the opera. Arthur Jacobs. — 
Paris—L’(Euvre du XX° Siécle inst 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées Don Perlimplin. (Rieti) not 
Vittorio Rieti’s Don Perlimplin was the only new opera produced in Pam ind 
at the loeuvre du Vingtiéme Siécle festival, officially and misleading) late 
translated ‘Masterpieces of the Twentieth Century.’ It was given at th orc! 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées on May 7 and was repeated on May 9. Ino stro 
act (prologue and three scenes), it shared the evening with the new ballet pass 
Cordélia (music by Sauguet) and Coup de feu (music by Auric). Parisiati ag 
had recently been able to see the play by Federico Garcia Lorca on whit mus 
the opera is based, and which indeed it follows closely. The libretto is by th bn 
author’s brother, Francisco Garcia Lorca, and was performed in Spanist fine 
Perlirplin (baritone) is an elderly bachelor, persuaded by his housekeept cost 
(mezzo-soprano) to marry the beautiful young Belisa (soprano). She deceivé we 
‘ 


him with other lovers, and confesses to him that she is most of all attract 
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Le Rideau de scéne by Cocteau for Strawinsky’s ‘Oedipus’ at Paris. 
Photo Serge Lido 


by a young man in red whom she has not yet captured nor has properly 
seen. Perlimplin vows to kill him. The man in red duly enters, mortally 
wounded—and turns out to be Perlimplin himself, who has ‘created’ the 
youth in order to give Belisa the excitement which as an old man he cannot. 
The force and subtlety of this is more apparent from the play, even if only 
read and not seen, than from the opera, in which the music is no more than 
moderately agreeable in itself and reasonably effective on the stage. By 
adhering too closely to the play the composer has almost entirely denied 
himself the use of ensembles, and the work consequently proceeds too evenly 
instead of with proper contrasts and climaxes. The musical style used is 
not Spanish, save for one or two moments of obvious borrowings, nor 
indeed has it any positive characteristics beyond a vaguely Mediterranean 
late-romanticism. The music is well-suited to voices, however, and the 
orchestration skilful. The singing was of a high standard, and a particularly 
strong impression was made by Maria Morales, as Belisa, both in coloratu 

passages and in the more lyrical moments of her role. Raimondo Torres was 
a good Perlimplin—though a little overshadowed, as naturally a baritone 
must be when singing ‘opposite’ a soprano—and Ana-Maria Irriarte con- 
veyed the intensity of the housekeeper’s role without forcing the part. A 
finely imaginative staging was provided by Yves Robert, with sets and 
costumes by Antoni Clavé, and the conductor was Pierre Dervaux. Minor 
roles exist for Belisa’s mother and for two sprites—two, that is to say, in 
Lorca, but here impersonated by two singers and two dancers. In the play 
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the sprites talk in front of the curtain to denote a lapse of time. The proper 
operatic ‘translation’ of that would have been an orchestral interlude; and 
the composer’s clumsy and over-literary approach was nowhere better shown 
than in his failure at this point. Arthur Jacobs, 
Four Saints in three Acts. (Thomson). 

‘I am sorry you don’t like the opera’ said a Paris friend after the dress 
rehearsal of Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in three Acts, ‘| think it is charming 
The music of course is nothing .. .” “You admit it’, I interrupted. ‘And] 
thought music is the main thing in opera—the medium that presents the 
drama, or the story.” ‘You are old-fashioned. There is no story in the 
Four Saints. But what a show! Perhaps you don’t like negroes?’ ‘It is the 
only thing I did like. They have a wonderfully natural dignity, they move with 
perfect grace and act as beautifully as children. An adult white cast would be 


unbearable. The saints would turn into hypocrites.” ‘And their voices!’ ‘Yes, 


it is quite astonishing how naively they cope with unsingable passages. And 
where there are a few continuous bars to sing the voices sound most agree- 
able, in particular that of Inez Matthews, the St. Theresa ]—though I would 
not like to hear them singing Schubert.’ ‘Really, you are an old fogey! . ..’ 

Four Saints in three Acts, composed in 1927, caused a sensation at its 
New York premiere in 1934. The new production of the American National 
Theatre and Academy, the second on the stage, conducted by Virgil Thomson 
and produced by Maurice Grosser, was enthusiastically received by the Paris 
public. ‘It is all about saints in Spain’, runs the composer’s description of the 
libretto. The saints are very credibly represented by an all-negro cast, Spain 
by the glowing colours of Paul Morrison’s décors and costumes. My own 
objection that the thing has no shape is qualified: I read the vocal score only 
once and had to leave Paris after the dress rehearsal. 

Gertrude Stein’s libretto is full of witticisms and paradoxes; she indulges 
in the sheer sound of the words, and the assonance ‘saints-Spain’ is one 
example from hundreds of the device she employs. The words provide atmo- 
sphere rather than any explicit meaning. In this way they take over a part of 
what is usually music’s responsibility, and the plot or choreography that was 
afterwards invented by the producer really amounts to an interpretation of 
Gertrude Stein’s text—it is probably not the only possible interpretation. 
Whether the peculiarities and the loose form of the surrealistic book ar 
suitable for an operatic libretto I would not dare to judge; they are certainly 
very difficult to set to music. Much imagination and craftmanship would 
required to match the text’s extravaganza without becoming obscure. Thal 
Virgil Thomson’s music remains simple is its virtue. But a strong hand 
should have been taken in shaping the opera on music’s own account; 
instead it seemed as broken up as the libretto;—and music easily becomes 
monotonous if its forms are not organised. What remains? A brilliant 
performance, unusual pictures and exhilarating details, is sufficient to excil? 
the audience, but it does not yield a satisfactory work of art. 

Oedipus Rex, performed for the first time with a scenic curtain (rideau & 
scéne) and seven living pictures by Jean Cocteau was the central event o 
the festival. There were two performances. The first, conducted by Strawinsk) 
himself, was preceded by a concert performance of the fine Scénes de Ballet, 
well known to us from the Covent Garden production of the Sadler’s Welk 
Ballet. I regretted that Oedipus was given as a concert performance and no} 
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‘Four Saints in three 
Acts’ at Paris. 
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La Tristesse d’Athéna; ‘Oedipus Rex’ in Paris. Photo Serge Lido 
4 
presented on the stage with the singers in static masks as the opera-oratori¢ 
was originally conceived. I believe it suits the severe style of the music. Thee 
only stage performance I have seen was an unsatisfactory production at the 
Vienna opera, and this time I hoped for the real thing. In the new version) 
Oedipus is played without interruption. There is no division into two acts 
and the final chorus of the first act is not repeated ; otherwise the music remains) 
untouched, but the words of the Speaker are altered to announce the living® 
pictures. The curtain, depicting the masks of blind Oedipus and crying) 
Jocasta, forms the background of the concert platform. It rises during the 
comments of the Speaker to disclose, on a shallow raised stage as on a filmy 
screen, the living pictures, and remains up for a few minutes while the musi¢® 
begins. Allegorical figures are performing short actions, described as (1) The? 
Plague in Thebes; (2) Athene’s Sadness; (3) The Oracle; (4) The Sphinxg 
(5) The Complex of Oedipus; (6) The Head of Jocasta; (7) Blind Oedipus andy 
his Daughters. Though interesting as surrealistic pictures, their presentation 
in connection with the opera seems to me a failure. If different kinds of at 
are applied in one work surely they should enhance each other. If they splif 
and pull in different directions the whole must suffer. What we saw did not 
conform, I felt, to the style of the music, nor did it always conform to thé 
told story. Distracted by the extra shows between rising and dropping 
curtains, absorbed by solving surrealistic puzzles, the poor listener could not 
concentrate on the music. Otherwise the performance was excellent, with 
Cocteau as the Speaker, Leopold Simoneau as Oedipus and Eugenia Zareska 
as Jocasta. The male chorus of the French Radio sang its important pat 





Edward Matthews as St. Ignatius. 
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most impressively. Strawinsky, who is seventy this month (June), was 
wildly cheered. 

On the second night Oedipus was preceded by Schoenberg’s Erwartung, the 
monodrama written for a single female singer. Instead of the promised stage 
production, the Schoenberg opera was given a concert performance because 
Patricia Neway had fallen ill, and Irma Kolassi, who took over for her, could 
not at short notice learn by heart the immensely difficult music. Miss Neway 
was originally also cast for Jocasta, but it would have been a grave mistake 
if she had tried to sing on one evening both these important, yet in vocal 
style totally different parts. Her voice is unusually robust, but surely she has 
taxed it too heavily during the last year or so. First-rate singers have become 
rare, I believe, because vocal talents are exploited to exhaustion before their 
technique and experience have grown sufficiently. It has happened before our 
time that the strain of tasks prematurely undertaken has ruined promising 
voices; nowadays it is almost the rule. People concerned with young singer 
should seriously consider how to stop the rot. 

In spite of the missing stage, Erwartung was given a splendid performance. 
Hans Rosbaud, the conductor, knows the complex work as thoroughly asa 
Haydn symphony and did justice to its innumerable details. The phrasing 
of the melodies was sensitive, the orchestral colours were well balanced; the 
many contrasts which often abruptly occur were perfectly spaced and placed; 
and, most important, right tempi and rightly timed transitions preserved the 
proportions of the work so that its over-all form was convincingly rendered. 
If Rosbaud does other works as well as he did Schoenberg's opera he is 
surely one of the very best conductors. Irma Kolassi, the Greek lyrical 
soprano, sang the woman’s part beautifully and musically. 

I could not hear performances of Wozzeck by the Vienna Opera which 
took place early during the Festival, but I am told that the production has 
very much improved since the Salzburg Festival of last year. Covent Garden 
too came to Paris, to present Billy Budd with the original cast and Britten as 
conductor. It was a pity that the late starting hour of the Paris theatres 
made the opera last until well after midnight. Yet the two performances wer 
the finest I have heard. All the singers were in splendid form and the chorus 
now knows its part perfectly. In particular the riot chorus of the last act 
sounded more terrific than ever. I think no other company will easily muster 
a better cast. 

To hear such extreme specimens of opera as Oedipus Rex, Erwartung, 
Billy Budd and Four Saints within a few days was an interesting experience. 
Among them Billy Budd is the only straightforward opera, though qualified 
by its restriction to a male cast. For comparison’s sake I went to hear old 
Gounod’s Faust at the Paris Opéra—the festival performances took place al 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. No less a man than Albert Wolff conducted, 
but the performance was by no means exemplary, though not as bad as I had 
been warned. Our critics would have rightly complained that the conductor 
did not care enough for the singers. Outstanding among them was ai 
excellent bass, Huc-Santana, as Mephistophélés; most of the others wer 
efficient. The production was conventional but neat. And the opera—surel} 
the third act is by far the best. Yet, in general, what absurdities ar 
people prepared to accept once they have become accustomed to them! 

Erwin Stein. 
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People xvii: 


Vittorio Gui 


by Rodolfo Paoli 


Towards the end of the 19th Cen- 
tury, Rome, only just risen to be the 
newly created capital of Italy, was 
assuming the tone and the character 
of a great European metropolis. The 
new three-coloured flag (already 
flying over ancient palaces which 
were now obtaining new names), so 
far from dimming the glittering and 
colourful aspect of the late papal city, 
seemed only to increase it. 

It is perhaps for this reason that 
artists from all parts of the world, Photo Fayer, Vienna. 
both at that epoch and at the beginning of the twentieth century, felt drawn 
towards it. Of them all d’Annunzio was—perhaps unconsciously—the writer 
who gave the best description of the Rome of those years. 

It was just in this period and in the Eternal City itself that Gui was born. 
He comes of a Roman family that originaly emigrated from Savoy and there- 
fore indirectly from France. Gui is not a Roman name and can much more 
easily be imagined in its French form: Guy. His mother, who had taken her 
diploma as a pianist under Sgambati, encouraged him to dedicate himself to 
music, and sent him to be trained at the Conservatory of Santa Cecilia. She 
did not allow him, however, to neglect his literary studies, and it is this 
literary training which was to become an important and characteristic trait 
in the future conductor. At that time, and especially in Italy, literary and 
cultural education was sadly neglected at the musical Conservatories. Even 
the foremost composers—even Puccini, Mascagni and Giordano—possessed 
a limited and, to our eyes, naive cultural equipment. By natural selection 
conductors came from the ranks of the orchestra, and did not enjoy a formal 
and broad education—people still put great faith in the natural instinct of 
the artist. 

On the threshold of the new century, however, a new generation of 
musicians—and so also of interpreters—was growing up in Italy as well as 
in other countries. Composers of Gui’s generation—from Respighi to 
Pizzettiall possess a solid literary and cultural preparation. They are no 
longer happily-inspired improvisers, but artists whose works are the fruits 
of long and deep meditations. 

So Vittorio Gui, in his first years, was not only an interpreter but also a 
composer and a writer. In Italy you may still hear his songs Ombre cinesi 
and his opera Fata Malerba; and his writings, scattered here and there through 
various reviews, have lately been collected in a volume called ‘Battute 
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d’Aspetto’ (introductory bars). They contain pages of severe and refined 
criticism, and are in great favour among the reading public. 

All these activities, however, became of secondary importance as soon as 
a possibility appeared for the young student to show his talent as a conductor, 
As was often the case in the musical world of that period, this happened by 
pure chance. The conductor at the Teatro Adriano in Rome suddenly fell 
ill. The management, not knowing to whom to turn, entrusted Gui with the 
direction of Ponchielli’s Gioconda, thus allowing the young maestro to make 
his triumphant début on December 7, 1907. 

Henceforth his name appeared regularly on the posters of Italian theatres 
and of those few institutions, as in Rome and Turin, which dared to organize 
purely symphonic concerts in spite of the great vogue enjoyed by opera. 

The Roman baptism was followed by the definite consecration in Turin, 
where the young maestro was called to conduct Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan 
with the famous baritone Battistini. From this day dates his rapid ascent 
in the operatic and symphonic field, in which he holds an exceptional 
position, thanks not only to his musical ability, but also to his literary 
preparation and culture. For this reason he has had the strongest ties of 
friendship not only with senior composers like Puccini, Mascagni and 
Giordano, but also, and especially, with the more modern ones, from 
Pizzetti to Strawinsky. It is no mere chance which brought him into the 
limelight in connection with Claude Debussy, who appeared suddenly in 
Turin, together with his wife and his little Chouchou, to conduct a concert 
composed exclusively of his own works. 

The French composer, who was then at the height of his fame confessed 
in all humility that he had always dreamed of being a conductor. Actually 
he had no talent at all for conducting, and the concert was entirely prepared 
by Gui; Debussy only gave it the final seal at the public performance. 
Debussy’s gratitude and admiration for Gui come out in the many letters he 
wrote to him. In one of these he pays his tribute to Gui’s ‘infinite sensibility 
and insight’. ‘I am happy’ he writes, ‘that you will conduct my Children’s 
Corner in Rome, because I have never altered my opinion of you and am 
ready to testify before God, and also before men that you are a conductor of 
the very first rank’. This testimonial of Debussy’s is one of Gui’s first and 
most important from a contemporary author. In course of time he had 
occasion to meet some of the greatest composers of all countries and to 
conduct their works, and his correspondence with Strauss, Strawinsky, 
Roger-Ducasse, Pizzetti, Elgar, if published, would show what a debt modem 
music of all countries owes to this conductor-composer, who has always 
been ready to recognize true art whenever he found it. Not only among 
musicians but also among writers Gui has had friends and admirers. Romaif 
Rolland once wrote to him: ‘Most artists understand rather than love Att 
And those who love it most only too often fail to understand it and af 
therefore no artists. You, instead, have this double gift: both to understand 
and to love it. You must keep this gift . . . and yet give it freely to the world’ 

Giovanni Papini, too, who was a friend to Gui in Florence in the sam 
way that Luigi Pirandello had been in Rome, once wrote of him: ‘Vittorio 
Gui is not a conductor like the rest. He is not only a “maestro”, a virtuos0 
of the baton, but a complete artist, one who creates and reveals; in him 


Italy has a young but already great artist. He is not only one of Italy's 
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greatest conductors, not only one who can dominate orchestras and who 
from 1906 onwards has resuscitated and interpreted both in Italy and abroad 
the greatest musical dramas of the German and Italian 19th Century, 
from the angelic Bellini to the majestic Wagner; he is also a composer, a 
creator of new and original pieces of music, and last but not least an acute 
and highly cultured critic, a man of letters in the good old sense of the 
word—namely, a lover of literature, a discoverer and collector of good books 
and of every form of art and life. We can also add, even if this does not 
pertain directly to art, that during the 1914-1918 war he left all that is closest 
and dearest, and so also his music, to do his duty as a soldier.’ 

I would like now to make a special mention of Gui’s interpretations of 
Brahms. This is an author for whom he feels a special sympathy, one who in 
Italy, for instance, has taken some time to win the universal admiration which 
he deserves. The musical critic Alexander Berrsche describes better than 
anyone else the impression created by Gui’s renderings of the German master: 
‘The performance of Brahms’s fourth Symphony again astonished us by the 
way in which this eminent Italian conductor penetrates into the very depths 
of our German music. How is it that he feels so intimately things which even 
we are beginning to forget? that he knows certain secrets which cannot be 
taught? Here we have a foreigner who arrives amongst us and guides us 
through our own landscape. Gui moves in the world of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms with the ease of a man who is born in that world and who belongs 
to it. In him one is immediately struck by the absence of the failing typical 
in conductors of Latin origin when they conduct German music: rigidity. 
Gui never becomes stiff; his rhythmical line, because it is instinctive, is always 


Vittorio Gui conducting the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra at Salzburg. 
Photo Rothmaier. 














Vittorio Gui with Strawinsky. 


naturally inflected. This ease comes 
from a sure instinct for rhythm and 
for the choice of tempo. So it is that 
the interpretation of Brahms’s Tragic 
Overture is something amazing for us, 
because we feel that something both 
deep and yet exclusively German— 
as German as the novels of Raabe 
and the pictures of Haider—has been 
grasped. Gui performed it in just the 
same way as Fritz Steinbach per- 
formed it in his time. In fact never 
since Steinbach have I heard this 
Overture conducted in such a way.’ 

This eulogy in the mouth of a 
German—-and one certainly not easily 
disposed to praise an Italian—can 
give us the measure of what Gui has 
achieved in his interpretation of 
Brahms, and explains the fact that 
he has rightly been called his apostle. 

It was inevitable ‘that the whole 
world should sooner or later give full 
recognition to an artist so endowed. Today he is invited everywhere, because 
he is everywhere equally appreciated. But, in spite of this, Vittorio Gui has 
remained faithful to the motto suggested to him once by Debussy, and which 
has remained his watchword: ‘To serve music’. This explains too, how 
after his first resounding successes, he was able both in Italy and abroad, to 
give life to musical activities which have gone on living now for many years. 

In Portugal he succeeded the great Italian conductor Mancinelli; he was 
then called by Toscanini to the Scala, and later to Turin, where after two 
years he succeeded in creating a new ensemble with which he exhumed 
Rossini’s L’/taliana in Algeri, Gluck’s Alceste and Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte. 
In 1928 he came to Florence, where he founded the Orchestra Stabile Fiorentina 
and kept alive that ensemble from which was to spring the ‘Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino’, conceivedand realized by him. With the recent revival of the Conte 
Ory, Gui has given a new proof of his skill as a conductor and of his intuitionia 
retrieving operas which have unjustly been forgotten and in breathing new 
life into them. In the last twerity years England, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, 
Sweden, Austria and Portugal have vied with each other to attract him 
Being an ingrained European and deeply rooted in the earth which has 
given him shape, he is reluctant to accept the frequent invitations he gets 
from the two Americas and from Australia. His indefatigable temperamet! 
seems to stand any effort, and it is as if music wished to reward him for the 
energy with which he continues to serve her. He never yields to the tempt 
tion to use it as a means of displaying himself, and imparts to the music ht 
interprets, a fire and a vivacity of expression which are those of a young mai. 
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An English Style of Singing 


by Franklyn Kelsey 


A little over a year ago, the Editor of opERA published a leading article 
under the above title*, consisting of an implied assumption and the conclusion 
he drew from it. The assumption was that an English style of singing is a 
desirable objective; and the Editor concluded (if I have read him aright) that 
this particular objective will only be attained when English composers enable 
the singer, through the way they set the words, to give the freest possible play 
to the ‘natural’ mental process (or the habitual one, if Mr. Franklin prefers 
it) employed in the speaking of the English language. This approach to the 
problem of vocal composition will not necessarily cause the singer to sing 
well, but it will enable him to do so. 

An unusual number of readers—of whom I was one—seem to have been 
moved to question the validity of this argument; and, doubtless feeling that 
the subject required a more extensive airing than it could be given in the 
Editorial columns, the Editor handed over the correspondence to Mr. David 
Franklin, who was afforded ample space in which to expand the original 
thesis. Mr. Franklin began by adopting an oddly pedagogic attitude to the 
dissident correspondents, and then went on to accuse me of writing to the 
Editor in bad faith. ‘Wilfully ignoring’ means just that. I fancy, however, 
that Mr. Franklin perhaps came a little new to the heady wine of public 
controversy, and probably did not realise the implications of his charge. 
Furthermore, he could have no possible grounds for it, since he does not 
know me personally, nor I him. 

Neither the Editor’s basic assumption, nor the main arguments which 
Mr. Franklin has put forward in support of it, are in accord with the historic 
facts. It is not true, and never has been true, that an Italian, for instance, 
must necessarily sing his own native language better than a foreigner. Quite 
obviously, Verdi did not believe it when he gave the role of Iago to a French- 
man, or when he asked Santley to undertake the role of di Luna. Whatever 
the state of things today—and there is no doubt that singing is tending every- 
where (Italy included) to proliferate into a multitude of national styles—it 
was not so thirty or forty years ago. Destinn, a Czech, sang both German 
and Italian roles better than any German or Italian soprano of her day. 
The same applies to Melba’s Italian, and only Calvé bettered her in French. 
The finest tenor of his own day, in Italian, French, and German opera, was 
the Polish Jean de Reszké. When Marcel Journet, for example sang 
La Calunnia é un Venticello or Plancon Vi ravviso, their style of singing was 
neither French nor Italian, but, like that of every great singer of that time, 
historic, traditional, and cosmopolitan. The fact that the method of singing 
from which this style emerged originated in Italy is quite irrelevant; it might 
easily have emerged elsewhere, for it was based, not upon language, but 
upon an ingenious and quite unhabitual type of employment of the breath, 
which produces identical results, no matter what the language of the song, or 
the singer. The old singing-masters of the historic school did not say: ‘Chi sa 
parlare Italiano sa cantare-—‘he who knows how to speak Italian knows how 


* , J 
My article was called ‘Comment’, Franklyn’s ‘ Style in Singing "—Editor. 
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to sing.’ They said: ‘Chi sa respirare sa cantare-—‘he who knows how to 
employ the breath knows how to sing.’ That it is no more ‘natural’ (or 
habitual, or easy) for an Italian to sing his native language in this way than 
for anyone else is indicated by Gagliano’s description of the art, written in 
his preface to Peri’s opera Daphne. Gagliano described it as: ‘Quella 
artifiziosa maniera di recitare cantando che tutta Italia ammira’: ‘This 
artificial method (i.e., based upon artifice rather than upon habit) of uttering 
words in the cantando manner which all Italy admires. It will probably help 
to clear the air if I explain, very briefly, what it is that this ‘artifiziosa 
maniera’ does to the voice, and how it affects the style of singing. 

The human voice, as used in speech, (please note the emphasis, which is 
most important) consists of two separate and independent instruments—the 
instrumental-sound maker and the vowel-sound maker. (The complete 
independence of the latter can be demonstrated quite simply by whispering 
a vowel sound, with the glottis wide open and inoperative). Now the modern 
science of speech-therapy has discovered scientifically something that the old 
teachers knew from hard experience—that these two independent instruments 
remain mutually congenial only at the very low pitches of natural speech. 
Speech-therapists are united in agreeing that a habit of speaking as little as 
two tones above the natural speaking pitch (I allude to the general level, and 
not to momentory upward inflections) is positively harmful to the larynx and 
throat. Their first course of treatment is nearly always to lower the speaking 
pitch of the patient to its natural low level. The singer, however, has to 
utter words at an average pitch level which, when the normal speaking voice 
is used, imposes an acute strain upon the larynx and throat; so that when the 
strain is prolonged and persistent—as in professional singing—the voice 
deteriorates comparatively quickly, losing its freshness and quality, develop- 
ing a perverse vibrato or tremolo, and sometimes even breaking down 
altogether in one section or another of the pitch compass. 

This happens because the two instruments in question (again, as used in 
speech) embody two quite different acoustic principles, which come into 
conflict with each other to a progressively increasing extent as the pitch rises. 
The untutored folk-singer and that other enthusiast, the domestic bathroom 
warbler, may use this voice without suffering much in the way of ill effects, 
because their singing is neither unduly prolonged nor extended in pitch- 
compass. For the professional, however, who desires to have a long career, 
and to preserve the youthful freshness of the voice, its use is fatal. 

The singer of the historic school, however, by using a skilful and quite 
unhabitual type of breath-employment, effects a kind of synthesis of the two 
acoustic principles concerned, out of which there emerges a new and single 
acoustic principle of voice—and also, a new voice, of which the student had 
no previous experience; just as the synthesis of two chemical substances 
produces, not a mere mixture, but a new substance which did not exist 
before. But the behaviour of this new voice—the true singing voice—differs 
to a marked extent from that of the speaking voice; and the singer has to 
learn what amounts to a new method of articulating vowel sounds in order 
to make his word-utterance conform to its novel and quite unhabitual mode 
of behaviour. One might put it that in speech, we make our voices conform 
our articulation; quite subconsciously, we allow the consonant-vowel gestures, 
which we keep as close together as possible, to place the voice. In true singing 
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the entire position is reversed: the vowel articulation is made to conform to 
the se/f-placing of the voice, which, in most cases, is a long distance away 
from the consonantal gesture. The self-placing of the voice is, in its turn, 
a product of the novel method of breath-management. /t is this absolute 
reversal of the articulative process which cuts from under the singer’s feet the 
ground afforded by the habitual use of his native language, and which makes 
every language alike, and equally ‘vocal’, so far as he is concerned. In doing 
so, it quite obliterates those national characteristics that spring from the 
habitual utterance of native speech, transforms singing into a cosmopolitan 
art, and unifies the vocal style, which is no longer national and linguistic, but 
musical and instrumental. 

Pace Mr. Franklin, it is the veriest commonplace of informed musical 
comment that whereas the general standard of instrumental performance 
has greatly improved during the last half century, that of singing has suffered 
a steep decline. This is a view to which all musicians of the requisite length 
of experience subscribe. One of the most eminent conductors of our day, a 
man of wide operatic experience, recently remarked to me that the La Scala 
singers who visited us some eighteen months ago would not have been allowed 
upon its sacred stage half a century back; the Italian audience of that day 
would have massacred them. It was an opinion with which I fully agreed. 
Immediately after the first World War I attended what proved to be the last 
season of opera to be given at Covent Garden on the old ‘cosmopolitan’ 
lines. Aida, for example, was given with Destinn (Czech); Martinelli 
(Italian); Kirkby Lunn (English); Dinh Gilly (Algerian French); Murray 
Davey (American); Doris Lemon (English); Cotreuil (French). One single 
Italian in a top-ranking performance of a great Italian opera in the Italian 
language. Would that I could hear anywhere today a performance, not 
only half so splendid vocally, but anything like as homogeneous in respect 
of vocal style! From those singers we had unity of style; today we get 
polystylism—in addition to a most unprofessional polyglottery. 

How did the English-speaking singer fare under the old dispensation? 
Kirkby Lunn was genereally acknowledged to be the finest Amneris, and one 
of the finest exponents of Kundry of her day. John Coates’s Lohengrin was 
acclaimed all over Germany. Walter Hyde’s Siegmund and Parsifal were 
unrivalled. I have heard no Figaro (Mozart) or Papageno to equal Ranalow’s, 
no Cherubino to better Maggie Teyte’s. Going further back, Melba was 
unrivalled vocally in a dozen roles or more. Albani, an English-speaking 
French Canadian (her real name was Lajeunesse) was probably the finest 
Elsa ever to sing the part; as stern a critic as Hans von Biilow called her 
performance a model of how the German language should be sung. Verdi 
himself asked the Englishman, Santley, to undertake the part of di Luna in 
Italian. Debussy’s choice for the role of Mélisande was, first, the Scottish 
Mary Garden, and second, the Londoner, Maggie Teyte. If ever an opera 
conformed with the Editor’s specification, that opera was Pelléas; why, then, 
did the composer choose two British singers for Mélisande? 

Singing has declined because of all the family of arts that spring from the 
mother-art of Music, it is the only one whose teachers and executants have 
turned their backs completely upon their own pedagogic history and tradition. 
That vocal history is no longer studied is evident in every line written by 
Mr. Franklin. For him, the art of singing began with his own experience of it. 
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Every nation has suffered from the results of this attitude, but the English 
singer more than any other, because his language is the least vocal of the 
established languages of song when the speaking voice is used for singing. 
When the true singing voice is used, it becomes as vocal as Italian itself. 

There are only two styles of singing. They are called respectively, cantando 
and pariando; and until the student of the art knows in his very bones what 
it is that distinguishes one from the other, he has not understood the first 
elements of singing. (Styles of song, and ‘style in singing’ are different 
things, and have little to do with a style of singing). Some time ago I played 
a number of historical records of great singers of the past to a young musician 
of great promise, who has since been appointed to lecture at one of our 
senior universities. I asked him what he thought of them. ‘It sounds a 
curious thing to say,’ he replied, ‘but I feel that for the first time in my life, | 
really understand what is meant by the expression, cantabile.’ 

Of course the words should be well set. Of course they should be clearly 
uttered. But this by itself is not enough; neither good setting nor the singing 
of a native language will do much to enable the singer to achieve a good vocal 
style. The words must be uttered in the cantando manner—‘Quella arti- 
fiziosa maniera’—or the singer will have failed in the most important part 
of his task, the part which alone entitles him to the proud appellation of 
professional singer. For despite everything that Mr. Franklin has written 
on this point, the one coherent sound above all others that it is the singer's 
purpose to utter—the coherent sound that characterises him as a singer and 
distinguishes him from every other voice user—is the phrase of music. And 
because the nature of a musical phrase is utterly different from that of a 
spoken phrase, he must learn that singing involves a different order of voice- 
usage from that of speech. The process he uses is not one of habit, but one 
of artifice; and the closer the composer brings him to the habitual process of 
speech, the harder his task is made, for he is placed in a position where he is 
neither wholly a singer nor wholly a speaker. Debussy, who came closest to 
the Editor’s ideal, is not easier to sing than Gounod, even for a Frenchman. 
Parry’s setting of A Lover's Garland is an almost perfect setting of lovely 
words; word accent, poetic accent, all are beautifully placed; the melody 
seems almost to grow from the speechline. Brahms’s Wie bist du meine 
Kénigin, on the other hand, is a second-rate poem, the verbal accents of which 
come only too often on the wrong musical accents—‘WIE bist du MEIN-¢ 
K6nig-IN.” Given a familiarity with German pronunciation, the latter song 
is far easier even for an Englishman to sing stylishly than the former. When 
a singer knows why that should be, he has acquired a knowledge well worth 
having! 





Mr. Kelsey in his admirable article, has taken a few very celebrated singers of one 
nationality or another and from these examples reached the conclusion that a very good 
singer transcends nationality; of course, | agree—but neither Melba nor Calvé was 
celebrated for her singing of German opera, and Mary Garden, who created Meélisande, 
had few successes outside the French school, within which she was, history suggests, almost 
unrivalled. If singing is a means of musical expression, which seems to me its primary ob- 
ject, and not just a technical process, then it will have style (which may be based on musico- 
national or linguistic considerations) as well as technique. When singing teachers have 
discovered the secret of turning out nothing but Santleys, Melbas and Maurels, then no 
opera company will need to worry about its singers’ ‘style’ or lack of it. Until then... Ed. 
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News 


Great Britain 

The Carl Rosa Company ended their Spring Tour on May 31 at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. During the last part of the tour Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann 
was revived in the original version. Spoken dialogue replaced much of the 
recitative and the Antonia and Giulietta episodes were transposed. George 
Chitty sang the title part, Arthur Wallington took the parts of Coppelius 
Dapertutto and Dr. Miracle, Enid Graham was heard as Olympia, Jean 
Carroll as Antonia, Emerentia Schippers as Giulietta and Mona Ross as 
Nicklausse. Arthur Hammond the company’s musical director was the 
conductor. 

On May 10 at King’s College, Cambridge, the first performance was given 
of a new opera Beppo, by David King, libretto adapted from Byron and 
supplemented by Tony White. The soloists included Ena Mitchell and 
Isabel Faulkner. 

The second season at the Mermaid Theatre will open on August 31 with a 
revival of Dido and Aeneas with Kirsten Flagstad again singing the part of 
Dido. The season will last for six weeks and will also include performances 
of Macbeth, A Trick to Catch the Old One (Middleton) and performances of 
Bach Cantatas with Flagstad as the alto soloist. The musical direction 
is again in the hands of Geraint Jones. 


America 

The New York City Centre opened its Spring season with a performance of 
Der Rosenkavalier under the direction of Joseph Rosenstock, the company’s 
new General Director. The cast included Mariquita Moll, making her debut 
as the Marschallin, Frances Bible as Oktavian, Virginia Haskins as Sophie 
and James Pease as Ochs. The great feature of the season was the production 
of Wozzeck in the English translation 
by Eric Blackall and Vida Harford 
which was used at Covent Garden. 
The New York critics were virtually 
unanimous in condemning the pro- 
duction which was by Komisarjevsky 
and the settings by Dobujinsky, both 
of which gave the piece a feeling of 
Russian realism instead of German 
expressionism. The musical side of 
the opera fared somewhat better 
under Rosenstock’s direction. Roth- 
miller flew over specially from 
London to sing the title part, but the 
critics were divided as to his vocal 
merits. Patricia Neway’s Marie 


Rothmiiller and Neway in ‘Wozzeck’. 
Photo Cosmo-Sileo. 





























Wozzeck watches Marie dancing with the Drum-Major. Photo Cosmo-Sileo. 


failed vocally to grasp the part, and she indulged in too much screeching: 
the rest of the cast included Howard Vandenburg as the Drum-major, Ralph 
Herbert as the Doctor and Luigi Vellucci as the Captain. Ata later perform- 
ance Brenda Lewis took over the part of Marie and Emile Renan that of 
the Doctor. 

Andrea Chenier was revived later in the season with David Poleri in the 
title part, Herva Nelli as Madeleine and Walter Cassel as Gerard, Julius 
Rudel was the conductor. Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors, which had 
been seen in New York only through the medium of television (see April 
OPERA), was Staged with great success. The settings were by Eugene Berman, 
and the conductor was Thomas Schippers; the work was preceded by The 
Old Maid and the Thief. 


Austria 

Erwin Mittag sends the following report from Vienna: Before going to 
Paris to take part in the recent Festival by giving two performances of 
Wozzeck, the Staatsoper gave the Austrian premiere of The Rake’s Progress. 
The work was to have been produced by Gustav Griindgens and conducted 
by Clemens Krauss. When Griindgens arrived in Vienna he found himself 
faced with all kinds of difficulties, which he emphasised were not the fault 
of the State Opera, and cut short his stay; another producer had to be found, 
and Giinther Rennert was brought from Hamburg. There was also a change 
in the conductor and the work was given to Heinrich Hollreiser, the new! 
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engaged conductor from Diisseldorf. The musical direction and the produc- 
tion were both of the highest order. 

Erna Berger as Anne, charmed the audience with her lovely voice, and 
Rudolf Schock as the Rake, exhibited a powerful if metallic voice. Alfred 
Jerger was Nick and Elisabeth H6ngen, Baba the Turk. The critics like the 
public were divided in their reactions to the work. The Vienna public reacts 
less to intellectualism in the musical sphere than do the publics of the other 
world capitals. Here in Vienna, people are more inclined to forgive banalities, 
an accumulation of dissonances and even a certain lack of style, so long as 
some vital force can be detected in the composition. Strawinsky’s opera is a 
work for the music lover and the connoiseur. It is endowed with much wit 
and cultural-historical reminiscences, which reveal a commanding personality. 
It is a very witty phantasy which deserves much praise for having penetrated 
into the world of Mozart and Handel and into the opera buffa of the 
eighteenth century; but it does not capture the audience as for example does 
the same composer’s Sacre du printemps or Symphony of Psalms. So the 
reception was friendly but not enthusiastic ; if some of the newspapers 
maintained that even this very friendly reception was due mainly to the 
performance, I for one, think this is rather an exaggeration. 


Belgium 

In the recent series of Mozart performances given by the company of the 
Vienna State Opera the Don Giovanni cast seems to have been of exceptional 
interest with George London in the title part, Christel Goltz as Anna, 
Jurinac as Elvira, Seefried as Zerlina, Schock as Ottavio, Kunz as Leporello, 
Weber as the Commendatore and Walter Berry as Masetto; Karl BGhm was 
the conductor. 


France and Monaco 

Arthur Carton sends the following report of recent trends and performances: 
Since the war, the operatic situation in France shows an artistic decline in 
the Provinces, and a measure of improvement in Paris itself. 

The provincial setback, apart from the avant-garde theatres of Mulhouse 
and possibly Strasbourg, arises from the lesser number of good singing 
actors available; while the producer as understood in London, Italy and 
Germany is rarely employed outside Paris. 

In Paris itself the situation has considerably improved. After the war the 
administration of the Opéra and Opéra Comique was merged; this allowed 
the best singers to be retained in Paris on longer contracts to sing at both 
theatres. The Comique performances, even of the most popular works, were 
usually performed with care and enthusiasm, but at the Salle Garnier only 
novelties and the less frequently given pieces such as Marouf, Monna Vanna 
or Roi d’Ys together with the later Wagner and Strauss operas seem to arouse 
the interest of the company, whilst old ‘evergreens’ like Faust, Rigoletto, 
Romeo, Thais or Lucia were usually represented in a manner both routine and 
frequently somnolent. 

Under the new direction of Louis Beydts, himself a chef d’orchestre, a 
new policy has been inaugurated and the two theatres share a roster of con- 
ductors of the first order, including André Cluytens, Louis Fourestier, Jean 
Fournets, Roger Desormiére, Georges Sebastian and Albert Wolff. This has 
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positively galvanized the popular performances into fresh life and Thais with 
Géori Boué and Réné Bianco, and Faust with Géori Boué, Noré and Huc- 
Santana both under the veritably inspired direction of Albert Wolff were 
worthy of the theatre’s great traditions. There was an excellent French version 
of Lohengrin, under Cluytens, in which the orchestra played with exquisite 
sensibility and ravishing tone throughout. Jobin proved a manly and lyrical 
protagonist, Marisa Ferrer a queenly and artistic Elsa, Héléne Bouvier a 
full-throated and magnificent Ortrud whilst Bianco and Charles-Paul were 
excellent as Telramund and the Herald respectively; Froumenty proved 
unequal as the King. The two theatres carry a repertory of some seventy 
works annually between them and any fortnight in Paris usually contains 
two or three attractive bills. 

In Monaco the Monte Carlo Casino contains the most elegant and luxurious 
little Opera House in the world built by Charles Garnier, the Architect of the 
Paris Opéra. The theatre seats about six hundred in a spacious and beautifully 
decorated auditorium and there is an excellent stage. First-class artists, 
conductors and producers are employed, an interesting repertory is offered, 
and the Opéra de Monte Carlo continues to maintain its eminent standards 
as one of the world’s leading lyric stages. The 1952 repertory includes 
Le Roi d’Ys, Manon, Pelléas et Mélisande, Mireille, Cibouleite, Traviata, 
Aida, Bohéme, Zauberfléte and Salome. Leading French, German and 
Italian singers were engaged and included Araujo, Borkh, Boué, Carosio, 
Juyol, Micheau, Robin, Schwarzkopf, Tebaldi, Stignani, Bourdin, Libero 
de Luca, di Stefano, Etcheverry, Lorenz, Médus. Picchi, Tagliabue and 
Wittrisch. The conductors were Albert Wolff, Ferdinand Leitner, Argeo 
Quadri, Angelo Questa, Manno Wolf-Ferrari, de Freitas Branco and Louis 
Beydts. Also heard were L’Heure Espagnole with Duval, Oncina, Clement, 
Couret and Autran, and L’ Enfant et les Sortiléges with Micheau, Hérent and 
Couret, both conducted by Albert Wolff. The season’s novelty both 
sponsored and conducted by Wolff and beautifully produced by Maurice 
Besnard, Director of the Monte Carlo Opera, was the first performance in 
France of Prokoviev’s Love of the Three Oranges. For this there was an 
excellent cast including Médus (the King), Juan Oncina (the Prince), Couret 
(Truffaldino), Clavensy (Leandre), Giovannetti (Tchelio) and Victor Autran 
(Cook), Denise Duval (Fata Morgana) and Edith Jacques (Smeraldine). 
The outstanding performance came from Oncina, who gave a_ superb 
delineation of his difficult role, sung to perfection, whilst Autran as the fierce 
lady cook showed how riotous humour can be displayed on the operatic 
stage, without any exaggeration beyond the composer's intentions. Duval 
was fascinating as Fata Morgana (her Concepcion in L’Heure Espagnole was 
also fine), but apart from that of the Prince none of the roles seemed 
more than sketches from the aspect of vocal and dramatic development, and 
the work as a whole only succeeds as a compound of delightful scoring and 
varied musical action with a succession of many charming stage pictures; 
it never achieves the real aim of opera which is the delineation of real 
characters through their music. Rimsky Korsakov created a far finer work 
in a similar genre with his Cog d’Or. 


Germany 
Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: The Deutsche 
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A scene from Kadosa’s opera ‘Adventure in Huszt’, at Budapest. 
Photo Hungarian News and Information Service. 


Staatsoper (Soviet Zone) now faces a difficult situation. Ernst Legal the 
director tries to meet the crisis that has arisen as far as singers, conductors 
and producers are concerned (during the last two seasons many of the best 
artists have either joined the Stadtische Oper or left Berlin altogether for 
Hamburg, Diisseldorf or Munich) by tracing out new and promising artists. 
But each time he finds some promising newcomers he may be quite sure that 
before long they will disappear, as for example have Rita Streich, Metternich, 
Goltz and Frick. Of the ensemble that existed three years ago only Hilde 
Scheppan, Lemnitz, Witte, Prohaska and Schock are still regular members of 
the company, though a number of singers like Schliiter, M6dl, Roswaenge, 
Reinmar etc., make guest appearances. 

Among the young and promising artists with the company are Hedwig 
Miiller-Butow (dramatic soprano), Anneliese Miiller (mezzo-soprano), 
Gerhard Unger (buffo tenor), Alfred Hiilgert (dramatic tenor), and Karl 
Paul and Kurt Rehm (baritones). The conducting staff is particularly weak, 
and one longs for the guest appearances of Keilberth, Abendroth, Schiiler 
and Kleiber. 

The new productions during the season have included Mohaupt’s Die 
Bremer Stadtmusikanten, which was produced by Erich Witte and conducted 
by Hans Léwlein and scored a great success with the audience; Heinrich 
Pflanzl, Liselotte Losch and Gertrud Prenzlow were among the large cast. 
A new ‘modern’ production of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci displayed 
such novel features as Tonio riding up on a bicycle to spy on Silvio and Nedda. 
Helge Roswaenge as Canio and Kurt Rehm as Tonio rose above the reigning 
vocal mediocrity on this occasion. 
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The new Fidelio production was staged by Werner Kelch, in settings of his 
own design which recalled the nineteenth century traditions. Hedwig 
Miiller-Butow sang Leonora, Helge Roswaenge was Florestan and Pflangj’ 
Rocco. Abendroth conducted with arbitrary tempi and exaggerated climaxes, 

Arabella was revived under the direction of Erich Riede, a guest from 
Dresden, with Miiller-Butow and Liselotte Losch as Arabella and Zdenka 
respectively, and Eugen Onegin with Lemnitz, Schock, Paul and Theo 
Hermann. 

The latest new production at the Stadtische Oper has been Tietjen’s revival 
of Der fliegende Holldinder with Helene Werth as Senta, Josef Herrmann as! 
the Dutchman, Suthaus as Erik, and Frick as Daland; Fricsay was the con- 
ductor; Preetorius designed the sets. 

The Cologne Opera gave the: first performance in Germany of Bizet’s 
Ivan the Terrible, which had been given in Bordeaux last November. Richard 
Krauss was the conductor, Erich Bormann the producer and the cast included: 
Anny Schlemm, Irmgard Gerz, Wilhelm Schirp, and Albert Weikenmeier,’ 
Another new work performed was Friedrich Schmidtmann’s Kain based on? 
Byron’s poem; Kurt Weill’s Mahagonny was also due for performance. 

The Bayerische Staatsoper, Munich, followed up its productions of P 
Gynt and Gétterdimmerung with a revival of Die Entfiihrung with Valerie Bak 
as Constanze, Kathe Nentwig as Blondchen, Richard Holm as Belmonte, 
Walter Carnuth as Pedrillo and Kurt BOhme as Osmin; Eugen Jochum wag 
the conductor and Heinz Arnold the producer. Orff’s Antigonae has bee 
performed again with Goltz, Barth, Kusche, Uhde, Kuen, Fehenberger, 
Hiafliger, BGhme and Schech: conductor Solti; and there have been perform 
ances of Aida with Cunitz, H6ngen, Hopf and Hotter and of Trovatore with 
Cunitz, Héngen, Hopf and Metternich. 


Hungary | 

A new Hungarian comic opera, Adventure in Huszt, by Paul Kadosa,W 
given its first performance at the Budapest State Opera, during the cou 
of the season. The Libretto, based on a story of the nineteenth century 
writer Moric Jokai, is by Bencze Szabolcsi and takes place in about 17 
during one of the many wars of liberation fought by Hungary against th 
Austrian Hapsburg Empire. 


Italy 


Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: Mozart's Seraglit) . 


was given its first Scala performance at the beginning of April, almost 
hundred years after it was composed. The Milan public which on the whol 
is not very Mozart-minded, was very enthusiastic and clamorously applauded; 
the work at the end of each act. The production itself, which was m 
really of the first order, was mainly a success due to the excellent ensembit 
of artists, the most attractive scenery and notable playing of the orchest 
The most noticeable fault was the lack of finesse in the musical interpretati0 
of the opera, and loss of balance between the singers and orchestra. Mafl 
Callas scored yet another triumph in the part of Constanze, which 
though it was completely different from the heavier spinto parts she has beet 


Barbieri and Vinay in ‘Sansone e Dalila’ at la Scala. Photo Piccagliani. 
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The final scene of ‘Sansone e Dalila’ at la Scala. Photo Piccagliani. 


singing at the Scala lately was rendered with delicacy and feeling, reaching a 
climax in the difficult aria during the second act. Giacinto Prandelli’s 
Belmonte was sung with intelligence. Baccaloni (Osmin) despite his having 


very little voice left, showed that he is still a master of the stage. 

Petre Munteanu, who took the part of Pedrillo, displayed by far the most 
perfect Mozart style of the whole cast. Tatiana Menotti as Blondchen acted 
well, but sings too indecisively and has far too little agility for a ‘soprano 
leggiero’. The conductor was Jonel Perlea who, in spite of some of the 
shortcomings in his interpretation, received a warm personal ovation on each 
of his entrances into the orchestral pit. Gianni Ratto’s scenery and 
Leonor Fini’s costumes were extremely good as was Benois’s scenic 
direction. 

Immediately following each other during April were two operas conducted 
and directed by Victor De Sabata. These were Mefistofele of Boito and 
Saint-Saens’s Sansone e Dalila. De Sabata’s interpretation of these two works 
was musically and artistically first-class and fully deserved the enthusiastic 
ovation given to them. On both of these ccasions the Maestro carefully 
considered the extremely heavy and dramatic roles his singers had to perform, 
controlling the volume of the orchestra according to the strength of the voices 
of the artists, especially during the individual arias and solos. The two 
principal singers in the Saint-Saens were Fedora Barbieri and Ramon 
Vinay. Barbieri sung her part with a beauty and fluidity reminiscent of 
some of the pre-war mezzo sopranos. She has a markedly individual style and 
sings without effort or strain. 

Vinay was a superb Sansone and had every opportunity to let his huge 
voice come completely out; he has by no means a beautiful voice, but sung 
with such sincerity that the result was both pleasing and satisfying. He is 
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undoubted one of the best actors on the lyric stage. The only obvious fault 
was his appalling wig. Of the supporting cast the Vecchio Ebreo of Roberto 
Silva was the most commendable. Silva’s voice has a rich and warm quality 
which is already well known to American and especially Mexican audiences. 
Luciana Novaro, the prima ballerina did her seduction dance in the last act 
extremely well, supported by a very underrehearsed corpo di ballo. Benois’s 
first and last act scenery, which was the same as that used in the 1949 
production, was impressive and in good taste. The Scala turned the opera 
into a first-class spectacle and in the last act had pillars and pieces of scenery 
realistically falling all over the stage. 

Mefistofele on the other hand, had most unsuitable and even bad sets, 
shabby costumes and untidy stage direction. The sets were designed by the 
well known Italian contemporary painter Giorgio De Chirico who should 
limit his activities to painting and not attempt to dabble in this inexperienced 
manner in the highly specialized art of stage design. It is strange that the 
Scala even asked him to do these sets. The third act—the hell scene—which 
is constructed in a way to give free scope to a director to really turn out 
some interesting work—was full of unorganized chorus and extras who 
obviously did not know or had not been told what to do, while the ballet 
(choreography by Aurelio M. Milloss) was completely out of character. 

Nicola Rossi Lemeni was a virile and strong Mefistofele, but was inclined 
to be melodramatic. Ferruccio Tagliavini was a good Faust; in spite of 
saving his voice as much as possible, he was apparently tired by the end of the 
Opera. His Dai prati, dai campi in the first act was a joy to listen to; it is 
quite possible that if he goes on singing such heavy parts he will soon impair 
his light tenor voice. Renata Tebaldi’s Margherita was moving and fairly 
well sung. Vocally, Carla Martinis in the part of Elena was efficient but 
should give more support to her upper notes as they are inclined to wobble. 

Andrew Porter writes on some further Scala performances, including 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia on pages 424-5. 

At the Angelicum, two perform- 
ances of Cimarosa’s // Maestro di 
Capella and Adam de la Halle’s Le jeu 
de Robin et Marion were given. Both 
works were conducted by Ennio 
Gerelli. The singers included Elda 
Ribetti, Carmelo Maugeri and Otello 
Borgonovo. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following 
report of performances at the San 
Carlo, Naples: A return to the exuber- 
ant, uncomprising, warm-hearted San 
Carlo audience is as good as the return 
of spring. The night before they had 
whistled, largely for political rea 
sons, an episodic opera of Terenzio 


Rossi Lemeni and Tagliavini in 
‘Mefistofele.’ Photo Piccagliani. 
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Finale of ‘Seraglio’ at la Scala. Photo Piccagliani. 


Gargiulo, written in 1949, and based on the life of Marie Antoinette. The 
next day they settled down in sober reverence to Monterverdi’s // Combatti- 
mento di Tancredi e Clorinda and Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, loud in 
praise of Nino Sanzogno, who conducted all three. 

Tancredi e Clorinda was dignified and a little remote in a polite transcription 
for strings and harpsichord by Ghedini, utterly different from the baroque 
excitements of his transcription of Bach’s Musical Offering. The performance 
was shared between dancers and singers as in the English Opera Group 
production, only the Narrator was taken by the mezzo-soprano Giulietta 
Simionato. The loveliest thing to my mind was the misty blue Peter Grimes-ish 
sea-set by Clerici which gave a timeless, nostalgic quality. Simionato’s 
recitation of the lively battle-monologue was impassively and disappointing]y 
undramatic. Cesare Valletti and Ornella Rovero sang Tancredi and Clorinda 
respectively which were danced by Guido Lauri and Milly Wanda 
Clerici. 

Tancredt e Clorinda was followed by a good, though not first-class 
Matrimonio Segreto, a work which enchants but leaves one longing for 
Mozart. Alessandro Brissoni’s production had an immediacy refreshing after 
the Monteverdi. There was a clever set by Cristini consisting of a set ol 
bedroom doors arranged on a semi-circuiar platform opening on to a court 
yard (complete with dove-cote). A series of alcoves for Act I provided much 
stylised by-play for maid-servants and footmen. Nino Sanzogno was 
extremely deft with the orchestra, imposing a swinging, elegant rhythm from 
the first notes of the Overture. The orchestra, gracefully refined, was wholl) 
responsive to Sanzogno, but there was a general weakness of ensemble 
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among the singers and occasional dogfights between orchestral pit and stage 
which could have been avoided. The duets of Alda Noni and Cesare Valletti 
(Carolina and Paolino) were especially guilty in this respect. Alda Noni is 
the obvious choice for this part in Italy, which she performs in a marked 
soubrette fashion, all very charming but a trifle monotonous when applied 
with little variation to several light soprano roles. But her voice is in danger 
of disappearing altogether as too much mimicry is forcing it into a boxed-up 
squeak on high notes. Valletti is a pleasant, intelligent, adaptable singer. 
Ornella Rovero’s Elisetta was a model of /egato singing and very stylishly 
done. Simionato created the fussy aunt Fidalma, complete with spectacles, 
flowers in the hair and a hobble which found ample scope on the staircase. 

The robustness of the production was best expressed in the characterisation 
of Geronimo (Italo Tajo) and Count Robinson (Alfro Poli). Italo Tajo is 
superb in this kind of comic bass part, and the dance of jubilation of the two 
men over the dowry bargain was as unrestrained farce as the bevy of servants 
who profited from the general clamour to descend on the meal they had 
provided at the end of Act I. 

The spring season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini, Catania, opened on 
March 6 with a performance of Mefistofele conducted by Molinari-Pradelli; 
Rossi-Lemeni sang the title part, Rosetta Noli was the Margherita, and 
Nicola Filacuridi the Faust. This was followed by La Traviata also conducted 
by Molinari-Pradelli, with Callas as Violetta, Campora as Alfredo and 
Mascherini as Germont, Andrea Chenier, Don Giovanni (with Petri in the title 
part), Resurrezione, Madama Butterfly and Vera (a new opera by Savasta). 

Verona Arena. The season will open on July 19 with a performance of 
La Gioconda and will continue until August 17. The other operas to be 
given are Boris Goudonov, La Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana, and the first 
stage performance of Montemezzi’s L’IJncantesimo. 

Jack Bornoff sends the following report of the new opera Leonore 40/45 
recently presented at the Stadttheater, Basle: A strange title—and a strange 
work, this Leonore 40/45 by Heinrich Strobel and Rolf Liebermann. A work, 
moreover, which requires that its audience should be possessed of unusual 
qualities: firstly, sufficient generosity of spirit—indifference would do as a 
substitute—not to resent being reminded of certain painful events of the 
recent war; secondly, an appreciation of the idiomatic niceties of both French 
and German; and thirdly, a musical taste broad enough to encompass 
today’s music as well as yesterday's. 

Generosity of spirit . . . I can well imagine that the story of the devotion 
of a young French woman, Huguette, to a German soldier, Alfred, whom she 
first meets at a concert in occupied Paris, their separation through the course 
of the war and subsequent reunion through the intervention of her guardian- 
angel, and especially the cynical, almost facetious manner of Monsieur 
Emile, the guardian-angel—a heavenly commentator in evening dress and 
wings—would fail to amuse those to whom the occupation of their country 
by German forces is still too near for complete objectivity. But then I have 
deliberately sketched the story of Leonore 40/45 in a crude outline. What I 
have left unsaid—and what the libretto reveals the moment one looks 
beneath the surface badinage—is that this ‘opera semi-seria’ is in fact a 
bitter and deeply-felt indictment of war and tyranny, all the more genuine, 
incidentally, for its being based on the personal experience of the librettist, 
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Heinrich Strobel, whom one may readily identify with the character of 
Monsieur Emile. ‘Human shortcomings’, says Monsieur Emile in the 
Prologue, ‘will be shown in an amiable shape . . . avoiding as much as 
possible all emotion and stress.’ But there is bitterness indeed in his denial 
of Huguette’s defiant: ‘Nous sommes tous des hommes—et tous pareils’. 
However, Monsieur Emile consoles himself, and us too, with the thought 
that ‘at all times there are women who are prepared to confront the madness 
of the world with the courage of devotion’. Whence Leonore. 

The opera, in the original version heard at Basle, is given with German 
as its basic language. But dramatic veracity demands that considerable 
stretches should be played bi-lingually: there is the concert hall scene, in 
which the old-fashioned and mildly preposterous French melomane— 
vociferously supported by the older members of the German contingent 
present—admits to a liking for “Wagnaire’ and ‘Stross’ and positively swoons 
at the sound of ‘Lits’; and the highly ingenious scene in which Huguette finds 
Alfred, at the end of hostilities, working as assistant to a maker of musical 
instruments at Epernay. Monsieur Emile has obligingly arranged that 
Alfred’s kindly employer should need a secretary with good German; will 
Huguette do? Alfred has to interrogate her, they are thus able to converse 
freely in German and, of course, Huguette gets the job. 

Leonore 40/45 is a plea for understanding between France and Germany. 
But it is also a plea for understanding in another sphere: Huguette and 
Alfred are musicians at heart—and would have been in fact had not the war 
intervened—and it is through music they were brought together; more 
precisely through their mutual devotion to the music of today. They 
remained to hear it when her compatriots and his brothers-in-uniform fled, 
united if not in friendship yet in their common hatred of all music that is 
new and forward-thinking. 

The music of Leonore is contemporary to a degree, basically but not 
doctrinally dodecaphonic. Rolf Liebermann is yet another composer to 
prove that the twelve-tone system can be used most effectively as a means 
of dramatic expression—provided that it is harnessed to the creative process, 
and does not dictate to it. Leonore 40/45 may not be an easy work to sing 
and to play; nor is it easy for 19th century ears to listen to. But it would be 
ungracious to deny the aptness of its vocal line—whether the language be 
French or German—or the sensuous beauty of much of the orchestral 
writing. If, in this work, Liebermann has an enemy, it is his own facility, 
which can lead him from the thrilling virtuosity of the 12-part ‘C’est de la 
dodo- caco- phonie’ chorus of enraged concert-goers to the mere cleverness, 
not to say facetiousness of some of the music in the lighter scenes. 

This is Liebermann’s first opera. And it is interesting to observe how much 
his vocal style has developed since the undeniably powerful but excessively 
vehement Streitlied zwischen Leben und Tod of four years ago. There is not 
the slightest doubt that Liebermann is a composer who knows where he is 
going. 

The opera was conducted by Alexander Krannhals and produced by 
Friedrich Schramm. Edith Schemionek sang the part of Huguette, Joop de 
Vries that of Alfred and Derrik Olsen was Monsieur Emile. 


Act II scene 5 of ‘Leonore 40/45’: Alfred as Prisoner of War. Photo Hoffman. 
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The finale of ‘Leonore 40/45.’ Fugue on Leibnitz’s ‘alles wondet sich zum guten 


in der besten aller welten. Photo Hoffmann. 


Late News 

Andrew Porter sends the following account of further performances at the 
Scala: Before embarking on unknown Rossini in Florence, I caught in 
Milan the work by which everyone knows the composer. Yet // Barbiere 
was not quite familiar this time, for the part of Rosina was sung at the 
original mezzo-soprano pitch. It is hard to say one prefers the part in either 
version; it all depends on the singer. At the Scala the Rosina was the 
delightful Giulietta Simionato—but alas, she was not on this occasion at the 
top of her form. There is always a special pleasure to be got from her notes 
below e’, where the quality is strikingly individual, and most appealing. 
And above c” sharp they ring out true and clear. But around the middle there 
is sometimes a cloud over the tone. I heard Simionato sing several times, 
and only twice did the cloud appear. But this performance of // Barbiere 
was one of the occasions, and regretfully it must be noted. 

On the whole too it was a disappointing performance, despite the com- 
pensations of Rossi-Lemeni’s Basilio, Canzli’s Berta, and conducting of de 
Sabata. Tagliavini, as recent contributors to OPERA have remarked, is singing 
now with a tone that is threadbare. As Figaro, Gino Bechi deployed a strong 
voice, quite different from his performances at Covent Garden; but it was 
unpleasingly hoarse in quality. He clowned too in an obvious, routine manner, 
as if his mind were not on what he was doing. The production (by Carlo 
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Piccinato) encouraged the coarsely obvious comedy: ‘fredda ed immobile’ 
was absurdly exaggerated; Figaro before shaving unrolled a great bib from 
Melichiore Luise’s chin to the footlights. And at the end—yes, a custard-pie! 
Rossi-Lemeni and Canali preserved style through it all. The former’s voice is 
not yet always free, but seems deliberately restrained; it is full, dark, and 
well-controlled, and somehow seems continually to hold promise of more than 
is ever actually heard. Canali, in her tiny part and single aria, displayed that 
rich vein of comedy which in Italy today must have passed entirely into 
contralto hands. Luise was a thoroughly reliable Bartolo. 

De Sabata’s tempi were brisk, certainly, but sparkling rather than stringent. 
Seldom in recent years, can the opera, ‘with its delicate instrumentation 
and no big drum,’ have been so brilliantly accompanied. 

When Mefistofele was first performed in 1868, after 53 rehearsals, it lasted 
from 7.30 to 2.0 in the morning. A critic wrote that the opera ‘was born, 
was seen, and died . . . Signor Boito has set it not to music, but to notes’. 
Boito’s laconic and cryptic comment was ‘Pim; pum; patatrac’. Despite its 
reception, despite strictures like Hugo Wolf’s (‘this infamous work . . . this 
wretched caricature of Goethe’s Faust’), the opera has obstinately main- 
tained, in Italy at any rate, some hold on the repertory. And it deserves to. 
Without being in any way as great as Goethe, the opera lives up to its subject. 
Framed properly between the Prologue in Heaven and the Chorus of Heavenly 
Hosts, the tragedy makes grand opera with a grandeur achieved not merely 
by inflation. Or so it seemed in the lavish and spectacular Scala production. 

Let me review it in note form, act by act: Prologue in Heaven: How 
different this orchestra is when not under de Sabata! ‘Vile Italian brass’ 
(Tovey’s phrase) can be fairly used, and Argeo Quadri, though much better 
than a routine conductor and understanding the size of the work, often 
elicits noise instead of sonority. Giorgio de Chirico’s set effective. Choruses 
good. Rossi Lemeni’s appearance and entrance magnificent, and Ave Signor 
most impressive. Act /: Backcloth of Frankfurt, and production comically 
old-fashioned. Faust’s (large) study much better. Giacinto Prandelli (Faust) 
never does a tasteless thing, but then he is never exciting cither. A splendid 
machine takes Faust and Mefistofele sailing to the flies. 

Act Il: Even warm admirers of traditional scenery must allow that this 
Christmas-card cottage garden does not serve. Ebe Ticozzi (Marta) divinely 
funny; will long remember her hand waving above the hedge as she runs 
away, just not fast enough to escape. Rosetta Noli (Margherita), as sopranos 
go now, is good—pleasing, rounded tone. In the Witches’ Sabbath the 
choreographer indulges in conventional writhing, but Rossi Lemeni domi- 
nates the scene with authority, and in Ecco 1/ mondo sings out impressively. 
He does not shatter his glass globe, however. Act /IJ: How touching the 
death of Margherita is. Noli sings L’altra notte beautifully. Lontano, 
lontano rather dull. Act 1V: The Classical Sabbath is the weakest part of this 
performance. Faust, the scholar, should be in a state of exaltation at the 
spectacle; only thus can he fairly forget Margherita so quickly. Prandelli 
wasn’t, but then little wonder, confronted with a meagre village-green 
Pageant. Disma de Cecco (Elena) has a hard timbre, and a certain brilliance 
of voice. Epilogue: Giunto sul passo, again, suave but hardly made interesting. 
A nice note in the programme for the New Opera Glass: ‘—says Faust—Holy, 
too short, instant do stop, you are wonderful.’ 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

La Clemenza di Tito: with Albert Weikenmeier (Titus), Kathe Nentwig 
(Vitellia), Hetty Pliimacher (Sextus), Margot Mangold (Annius), Friederike 
Sailer (Servilia), Bruno Miiller (Publius), Swabian Choral Society, Ton-Studio 
Orchestra, Stuttgart, conducted by Gustav Lund. (5 sides). Nixa PLP.550 
1/3. (Sixth side contains ballet music for ‘Les Petits Riens’). 

On the cover of the recording appear details of the story and a plea that 
the music of Mozart’s last opera be approached without the prejudice 
engendered by numbers of deprecatory commentators—in triplicate, to be 
exact, as each cover contains the same material; one at least might usefully 
have given some details of who is singing what at which moment. In the 
hope that this may be helpful to the prospective buyer, I append a very 
un-detailed description of the lay-out of the music, giving side and ‘band’ 
numbers as reference: 

Act I 
Side 1; Band 1: Overture. 
Band 2: 1 Come ti piace, imponi (duet, Sextus-Vitellia). 

2 Deh, se piacer mi vuoi (aria, Vitellia). 

3 Deh prendi un dolce amplesso (duet, Sextus-Annius). 
(Affirmation of loyalty). 

Band 3: 4 March. 

5 Serbate o Dei (chorus of praise to Titus). 

6 Del piu sublime soglio (aria, Titus). 

7 Ah perdona il primo affetto (love duet, Servilia-Annius), 

8 Ah, se fosse intorno al trono (aria, Titus). 

Side 2: 9 Parto, parto (aria, Sextus). (He has taken the decision 
to burn down the Capitol and murder Titus for 
Vitellia’s sake; the music which results is on a big 
scale). 

10 Vengo! aspettate! Sesto! (trio, Vitellia-Annius-Publius). 
(Vitellia has been informed that Titus now intends to 
marry her after all; she is in despair since Sextus has 
already started on his fatal mission). 

11 Oh Dei, che smania e questo (recitative, Sextus). 
(Horror-stricken at what he has done). 

12 Deh conservate, oh Dei (finale, Sextus-Annius-Servilia- 
Vitellia-Publius-Chorus). (The chorus is offstage 
throughout and its cries punctuate the reaction of the 
characters on stage to the burning of the Capitol). 

Act Il 
Side 3; Band 1: 13 Torna di Tito a lato (aria, Annius). 

14 Se al volto mai ti senti (trio, Vitellia-Sextus-Publius). 
(Publius comes to arrest Sextus). 

15 Ah grazie si rendano (chorus). 

Band 2: 16 Tardi s’avvede d’un tradimento (aria, Publius). 

17 Tu fosti traditor (aria, Annius). 
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18a Recitative for Titus before his confrontal of Sextus. 
186 Quello di Tito e il volto (trio, Sextus-Titus-Publius). 
(Trial of Sextus). 
Side 4; Band 1: 19 Deh, per questo istante solo (rondo, Sextus). 
Band 2: 20 Se all’ impero amici dei (aria, Titus). 
21 S’altro che lagrime (aria, Servilia). 
Side 5: 22 Ecco il punto, o Vitellia (recitative, Vitellia). 
23 Non piu di fiori (aria, Vitellia). 
24 Che del ciel (chorus). 
25 Ma che giorno e mai questo (recitative, Titus). 
26 Tu, e ver, m’assolvi Augusto (Finale, Sextus-Titus- 
Vitellia-Servilia- Annius-Publius-Chorus). 

In truth, there is much magnificent music in this opera, whose com- 
paratively undramatic nature makes it suffer less than perhaps any other of 
Mozart’s by removal from its stage context. It has two great display arias 
(numbers 9 and 23), both remarkably brilliant, with their obbligati for 
respectively clarinet and basset horn; the lyrical pieces (numbers 3, 7 and 21) 
are charming; but the great moment of the opera is the finale of Act I, when 
the frenzy of the off-stage chorus is echoed antiphonally and embroidered 
by the characters on the stage to make an impressive dramatic effect, one 
moreover that was presumably in the minds of neither Metastasio nor his 
adaptor, Mazzola, since the crowd sings mostly ‘Ah’. 

The performance is promising rather than good, sounding a little as though 
it were a sketch. Some moments are admirable, the overture and the march 
for instance being crisply and precisely done, but too often there is a lack of 
sensitivity and expressiveness in the conducting. The orchestral playing is 
respectable, but the chorus sounds very small and produces nothing like 
sufficient body of sound at its few appearances. The singing is uneven. 
Pliimacher (Sextus) has a magnificent voice, whose lyrical sound almost 
recalls that of Kathleen Ferrier, and she sings for the most part admirably 
(apart from an off-pitch B flat at the end of Parto, parto). Vitellia is a huge 
role with a range from D at the top to A at the bottom; it requires a dramatic 
voice and a coloratura technique—for this role, a lyric soprano has been 
engaged, whose beautiful voice is something like Jurinac’s, that is to say 
until she is required to sing below about F, when all tone vanishes. For 
recording, such casting is ludicrous; Nentwig does some lovely singing, but 
only when not required to sing low. Mangold is unable to cope satisfactorily 
with Annius’s music, Seiler is not a very distinguished Servillia, and Miiller, 
though competent in the ensembles, sings Publius’s aria dully. Weikenmeier 
has one of the worst Italian accents I have ever heard, and his musical 
performance is notable for endeavour, of which there is plenty, rather than 
achievement, of which there is little. He may be admirable in real life, but 
his voice is raucous and his singing singularly raw on records. All the same, 
whatever one may think about the performance or the rather harsh recording 
the music is too important and too seldom heard to be missed. 

Don Giovanni: with Mariano Stabile (Don Giovanni), Gertrud Grob-Prandl 
(Donna Anna), Herbert Handt (Don Ottavio), Hilde Konetzni (Donna Elvira), 
Hedda Heusser (Zerlina), Alfred Poell (Masetto), Alois Pernerstorfer 
(Leporello), Oskar von Czarwenka (Commendatore), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Hans Swarowsky. (8 sides). Nixa HLP.2030/4. 
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I have never heard an ideal performance of Don Giovanni, and, though 
hope dies hard, do not expect each new one to achieve the near impossible. 
This performance, sponsored by the Haydn Society (which operates from 
America), concentrates on the Prague version, omitting from the body of 
the opera M: tradi and Dalla sua pace as well as the extra duet for Zerlina 
and Leporello; the two arias written for Vienna are included on the last 
side, but not unfortunately the duet, which is never performed and would 
have been interesting to hear (it is printed at the end of most published scores). 

Swarowsky’s performance of the opera is thoroughly pedestrian; what may 
have begun as disinclination to pull the music about has ended by eliminating 
flexibility and contrast. And what a speed-merchant this conductor is! He 
proves to us time and again that instruments can play tunes faster than voices 
can sing them (as if we did not know): Zerlina and Masetto dash through 
their entrance as if they were in a Western, Stabile somehow manages to 
scramble through a break-neck Fin ch’ han dal vino, the beginning of the 
finale to Act I is equally fast, and, to cap it all, the conductor contrives in 
the second finale to take the tune from Cosa rara (marked allegretto) faster 
than the opening allegro vivace. So often he gives the voices too little time 
to ‘sound’ and fill the music, and when he does appear to make the attempt— 
as in the trio, Ah, taci ingiusto core—goes to the other extreme with a sticky, 
unresilient tempo. His poor performance certainly is a major factor in 
ruining the set—recording Don Giovanni is much too big a task to be under- 
taken without the right conductor. 

Grob-Prandl (Anna) is consistently and disastrously out of tune, shows 
little understanding of style, still less of the meaning of what she sings and 
how to convey it. In addition her vocal performance is often so insecure 
(e.g., re-entrance with Ottavio in scene 1), that one wonders why she was 
chosen to sing the role at all—or I did until I had heard her brave and mostly 
successful singing of Or sai chi l’onore. Hilde Konetzni’s Elvira has been a 
famous characterisation for years. If she sounds a little placid and mature 
nowadays, there is much to admire in her smooth, authoritative, poised 
singing, with its easily negotiated top notes and coloratura. Heusser is a 
good Zerlina and Poell an excellent Masetto, though I should have liked 
more contrast in Ho capito. Handt (Ottavio) sings smoothly and for the most 
part well, but the Commendatore is not too impressive, and his voice sounds 
uncertain above A natural. Pernerstorfer is not at all a good Leporello. 
His voice is harsh and unsteady, his singing is incredibly inexpressive {has 
there ever been a more monotonous, colourless Madamina than this?), and 
he seems to have not an ounce of wit in his make-up (e.g., recitative after 
Commendatore’s death). There remains Stabile’s masterly Don Giovanni— 
masterly in spite of some unsteadiness and a lack of glamour in the actual 
sound of his voice. His singing always has tremendous point, and he is 
probably the great master today of Italian recitative—listen to the light, 
expressive singing before La ci darem; merely to hear his musical enunciation 
of the word ‘Leporello’ gives one an inkling of what is missed in respect of 
the words by the other singers (some of the pronunciation is vile). Stabile’s 
share of the opening duet of Act II is brilliantly done. and the failure of the 
set is almost redeemed by the thrilling bravado and dash of his singing in the 
last scene of all—he caps his defiance of the Commendatore with a ringing 
top A. A great stylist. 
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The recording is often harsh, notably in the two finales, and there is a 
disconcerting drop in pitch in the middle of Batti, batti. On the other hand, 
care has been taken over the balance in the grave-yard scene, and the three 
orchestras tune up audibly (as they should) in the ball-room. 

No one who owns the Glyndebourne set (respectable but far from perfect) 
will want to change. Those who insist on I/p should urge H.M.V. to make 
available the admirable 1/p re-issue of the old set, which Victor runs in the 
States. H. 
French 

Béatrice et Bénédict (Berlioz): Overture (Philharmonia: Kletzki: LX1529). 
After some hesitation at the outset, the performance is neat and fluent, and 
the conductor's touch suitably light. This is the only available version apart 
from a hard-to-obtain Decca, and the piece is one of Berlioz’s most delectable. 
Samson et Dalila: Bacchanale (Florence Festival Orch.: Serafin: C4155). 
This is not very exciting music, though the broad tune (at the beginning of 
side two) goes some of the way towards redeeming the tawdriness of the rest. 
The performance is good. 

German 

Giulio Cesare (Handel): Dall’ ondoso periglio & Aure, deh, per pieta 
(Hotter, Philharmonia: Weldon: LX1538). Giulio Cesare was the first of 
Handel’s operas to be staged during the Handel revival in Germany in the 
‘twenties. Whether the castrato for whom the title role was written was able 
to bring Hotter’s nobility to his role, I cannot say. The music is very fine, 
the performance entirely adequate, and I hope we have many more Handel 
arias on records. Idomeneo: Se il padre perdei & Non temer amato ben & 
Nozze di Figaro: Voi che sapete & Deh vieni non tardar & Rigoletto: Caro 
nome & Tutte le feste (Giiden & Vienna Phil.: Krauss: LX3067 I/p). What a 
pity to spoil an otherwise excellent Mozartian disc with two stylelessly sung 
excerpts from Rigoletto, the first shorn of its true ending, the second badly 
injured by removal from its context. In Caro nome Giiden polishes off the 
coloratura as if it were by Richard Strauss and not Verdi (i.e., all poetry is 
lacking), but her Mozart is quite another story, and the four arias are 
beautifully sung. Those from Jdomeneo are particularly: welcome: Se il 
padre perdei is for Ilia and comes from the second act, Non temer, amato ben 
was written for the amateur revival of the opera in 1786 and was sung then 
by Idamante. It is a welcome addition to recorded Mozart. Tannhiiuser: 
Dich teure Halle & Lohengrin: Einsam in triiben Tagen (Varnay, Philharmonia: 
Weigert & Sebastian: LX1535). Varnay’s voice is unsteady, the pitch un- 
certain, the phrasing sticky, and the record cannot be recommended. 

Eine Nacht in Venedig: Treu sein, das liegt mir nicht & Tausend und eine 
Nacht: Nun lachst du wieder & Giuditta (Lehar): Freunde, das Leben ist 
Lebenswert & Schiin wie die blaue Sommernacht (duet) & Schénste der Frauen 
& Der Géttergatte (Lehar): Was ich lingst ertriumte & Das Land des 
Lichelns: Wer hat die Liebe uns ins Herz gesenkt (duet) & Der Rastelbinder 
(Lehar): Wenn zwei sich lieben (Friedrich, Giiden, Vienna State Opera Orch.: 
Loibner: LX3068 I/p). Apart from the two duets where he is joined by Giiden, 
these are solos by Friedrich, who will be remembered for his singing with the 
Vienna company at Covent Garden in 1947. Here he challenges comparison 
with Tauber, who has recorded many of these numbers and created the tenor 
role in Lehar’s opera Giuditta (which has just been revived in Vienna). 
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Friedrich has an excellent voice, but not Tauber’s musical gifts; however, if 
he is not a constructive singer (which he should be), he is also definitely not 
a destructive singer (which is something to be thankful for). There is some 
attractive music here, and anybody who likes a biggish dose of operetta 
at a time will find it a rewarding investment; they will also discover the 
deflating effect a little Strauss can have on a lot of Lehar. 
Russian and Czech 

Prince Igor: Igor’s aria & Carmen: Toreador’s song (Silveri & Philharmonia: 
Braithwaite: LX1530: Italian). In Carmen, there is no chorus and the version 
is thus hopelessly remote from the stage; in addition, Silveri’s bottom notes 
are almost non-existent, his top ones shaky, and his singing is the reverse of 
either smooth or subtle. Tibbett’s version (DB1298), old and in poor French, 
is infinitely preferable to this bad performance. Igor’s aria usually takes 
two 12-inch sides; here it is crammed on to one, with the help of finely 
grooved recording and very fast tempi. The performance is to my mind a 
travesty of what it should be, and the piece deserves a better performance, as 
it is an impressive aria. Not recommended. Pique Dame: ’Twill soon be 
midnight & Rusalka (Dvorak): O silver moon (Hammond & Philharmonia: 
Tausky: DB21451: English). An admirable choice of arias, spoiled by jerky, 
explosive singing, and an almost complete lack of line. The Dvorak aria is 
most beautiful and not otherwise available; one does not have to go back to 
Destinn, though, to see by comparison how much is lost in Hammond's 
ejaculatory singing of the words (let alone of the music); any Czech record 
will show you that. Welitsch’s singing of the Pigue Dame aria is greatly 
preferable, judged as singing, or from the point of view of voice, 
articulation or intensity (X534, opERA, Vol. II, page 584). H. 


Book Review 


Mary Garden’s Story by Mary Garden and Louis Biancolli (Michael Joseph, 
15s.). 

Now that we have moved from the era of the vocal prima donna into that 
of the prima donna conductor, a book of reminiscences (even ghost written, 
like this one) is doubly welcome. The modern fashion (candid, you could 
call it) seems to have been started by Ethe' Waters; who more suitable to 
carry it into the operatic ranks than Mary Garden? I am not quite clear how 
much of a contribution this book is to operatic history; Miss Garden sets 
out to tell us about her career, and that is what we hear about—that, and the 
men, and the women and the music which influenced it. Much of it is enter- 
taining, but I must confess I should have preferred less emphasis on uncot- 
scious inspiration and more on hard work as a means towards the goal of 
credible operatic characterisation. It only remains to make a movie out of 
this story; chapter III is anyhow called ‘I start at the top with Louise.’ H. 





The August opera will include further reports of the Florence Festival 
and fully illustrated accounts of the Glyndebourne, Holland and Aldeburgh 
Festivals ; there will be a summing up of the artistic achievements of the 1951-2 
Opera Season; the Covent Garden Statistics for the Season; a series 0 
action photos by Roger Wood of the Covent Garden // Trovatore, as well 
as the usual news and reviews. 
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Opera Diary 


The City Opera Club (Toynbee Hall). Der Freischiitz (1 May). 

This wonderful opera was first produced in 1821, and so if we believe the 
historians German romantic opera sprang fully armed upon an enthusiastic 
public (for it was a success) from the head of its still obscure composer. 
Weber after his appointment in Dresden in 1817 had had to struggle hard 
against the adherents of the brilliant Italians when trying to organize a 
reputable German opera, but was himself like other great ones (e.g., Beet- 
hoven and Schubert) more influenced by Rossini’s school than German 
theorists think reputable. This influence and the date at which he wrote 
produced a luminous brilliance in his music which survives the cult of magic 
and mysticism so prevalent in German opera from Weber to Busoni. It is 
thus surprising that his best work (Abu Hassan and Der Freischiitz are the 
ones with tolerable libretti) should have proved less to the taste of the English 
public than, say, that charming but slightly frowsy morsel Hansel and Gretel. 
In Germany its popularity is unbounded, for all Weber’s best work reminds 
us again and again of Wagner’s dictum that he was the most German of all 
composers. True, Der Freischiitz has its failings. In Scene 2 of Act III it 
was mistaken piety of this production not to ruthlessly cut Aennchen’s music 
and the bridesmaids, while the Hermit is an improbable deus ex machina 
whose diversion of the seventh bullet from Agathe to Caspar in the interests 
of a happy ending makes Zamiel look a pretty pusillanimous devil after all. 

This remains, however, one of the most purely beautiful operas ever 
written, and few of the distinguished audience who went to Aldgate can have 
failed to enjoy themselves. The City Opera Club runs to a double cast, an 
orchestra equal to most of a hard score, an enthusiastic conductor, and a 
skilled and ingenious producer. Their record to date has been conservative 
(all Mozart, Dido and Aeneas, and Der Freischiitz), but these impressive 
resources lead one to hope that they will cast their net wide in future. There 
is no lack of talent. Mr. Richard Gandy’s Max was not merely promising 
but accomplished. His habit of attacking every high note from the chest 
is invigorating if making for monotony of characterization, and apart from 
this he gave a thoroughly musical performance. His Agathe, Miss Veronica 
Lucas, has a small but pleasing voice and if her technique is not the equal of 
Mr. Gandy’s she sang her two great arias better than she seemed to fear she 
would (for she tended to hurry), and did much singing of real beauty. Mr 
Gwyn Jenkins, the Caspar, is a ‘performer.’ No hulk here, but a gawky 
villain, shambling and blinking, grinning and grimacing. His voice is far too 
light for the part, but he put it over with a vast and only occasionally 
exaggerated relish. 

Finally in the last scene of all Mr. Neil Glover as Ottaker and Mr. Donald 
Gowing as the Hermit invested their parts with respectively an elegance and 
authority, and a resonance and weight which made one regret their small 
parts. They must also be exempted from the chief general point which should 
be made, namely that like all amateurs (especially here Miss Lucas and Cuno, 
Mr. Jackson) this company allow their high notes to recede into their throats 
instead of projecting them forward. The conservative ear dislikes a brilliant 
sound, and this dislike must be overcome to do away with this defect of 
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Helena Braun, who sang Isolde at 
Covent Garden. 
Photo Toepffler, Munich 


technique. Mr. Dempster, the con- 
ductor, deployed his resources with 
care and gusto. The _ occasional 
wavering of his beat militated against 
invariable precision but his company 
clearly have in him a valuable asset. 
They are already a great addition to 
musical life in London and will 
become more so if they can widen 
their scope a little. Richard Law. 
Covent Garden. Tristan und Isolde 
(May 12). 

Of all Wagner's music dramas, this 
is the most lyrical and the least dram- 
atic. Stagecraft was never Wagner's 
strong point, and in Tristan he sets 
the producer an almost insoluble 
problem. Whereas the general pace of the work is so slow that any 
simple movement of the characters, like the filling or emptying of a 
goblet, has to be spun out beyond comfort and reason—Tristan was 
seemingly reduced at one point to balancing the love-potion on his 
own head—the few stage incidents are so abrupt as to appear casual or even 
incomprehensible, and important characters and motives are not dramatically 
presented at all. It is no answer that the drama lies within: he who writes 
for the stage should make himself understood in terms of the stage, and it is 
Tristan’s fate, as Mr. Newman has observed, to be misunderstood by most 
listeners from first to last. This is largely Wagner’s fault; he was not thinking 
in terms of ‘opera’ (as the work was wrongly entitled in the programme) or 
even of drama, except in a metaphorical sense, but of a vast symphonic 
poem to which the stage characters are given the secondary task of supplying 
some sort of key. The chief character, as in all Wagner’s mature works, is 
the orchestra, through which breathes the spirit of the composer pondering 
the issues that he expressed so much better in symphonic than dramatic form. 

The only way to minimise the difficulty is to play the work as symphony, 
as Kleiber did, while using the stage to convey as much essential information 
as possible by dramatic means, as Tietjen unfortunately did not. Kleiber’s 
performance was masterly. No conductor heard at Covent Garden since the 
war has evoked such playing from the orchestra. From the first phrase of the 
Prelude—which was surely a trifle too slow; one began to suspect, in the 
ensuing pause, that there must have been a false start—the orchestra reigned 
supreme, not by dint of loud playing, but in infinitely graded subtlety of 
tone. Seldom can King Mark’s hunting horns have sounded so ravishing: 
and how rare a wonder to hear a true orchestral pianissimo communicating 
itself at the conductor’s will to a cast of Wagnerian singers! Hence most ol 
the aesthetic gaps were closed—and for all Tristan’s power to swamp 
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criticism, there are aesthetic gaps, and not only on the dramatic side. Even 
when the tempo of the music is quick, which it seldom is, the pulse is monoto- 
nously slow; the snores audible now and then in the stalls were no reflection 
on singers or players. There is a moral difficulty too in the ‘plugging’ of an 
inverted and neurotic sense of values, which in some performances leaves a 
very nasty taste and can never perhaps be wholly exorcised. By dissolving 
the whole score in lyrical poetry, Kleiber was true to Wagner’s intentions. 

Helena Braun, an experienced singer new to Covent Garden, had a con- 
siderable success as Isolde. She lacks Flagstad’s warm flood of tone, but 
only in the Liebestod did this appear a drawback, and then perhaps only 
because we have been spoiled. On the other hand her words are much clearer 
than Flagstad’s, her conception of the part is in some respects more flexible 
and her tone, a little uneven in the first act, took on a singular sweetness and 
beauty in the second. Svanholm, as we already knew, is not a golden-voiced 
Tristan, but his singing is always intelligent and (like his acting) free from 
intrusive mannerism. Far better this than the tenor who displays his ‘heroic’ 
attributes by challenging Isolde, orchestra, conductor and all. Constance 
Shacklock is now an admirable Brangiane, both vocally and histrionically; 
she has disposed of her vibrato, and her voice both blended and contrasted 
with Isolde’s. King Mark is bound to be something of a bore, not through 
any inferiority in his music, but because Wagner makes him give tongue at 
such inapposite moments. Both his scenes invite anticlimax. After the great 
duet we do not want a new character to take root—an extensive process 
with Wagner; and is it dramatically conceivable that he would choose this 
point to express himself in such terms? Dalberg, made up as a beardless 
figure in early middle life, sang the part with deep sympathy (in both senses); 
it may not have been great singing, but the conception was unquestionably 
right. Edgar Evans did all that can be done with Melot, which is precious 
little. Rudolf Grossmann conveyed the canine devotion of Kurwenal rather 
too literally; he was inclined to bark, 
and to be content with an approxima- 
tion to the true note. 

If the musical drama is inward and 
psychological, that is all the more 
reason why the visual landmarks 
should not be effaced. While one 
sense, admittedly the most important, 
was gratified, the other was starved. 
To those who know the work in- 
timately and can supply any deficiency 
by mental effort this may be no 
hardship, though surely it is the 
double impact on ear and eye that 
brings the full flavour: but there is 
no need to make what is already 
elliptical even harder for the general 
public. It may not be easy to 


Dalberg as King Mark at Munich. 
Photo Brigitte Wex. 














transform the Covent Garden stage into the likeness of a ship in motion: 
but surely something could be done to indicate arrival at the Cornish coast, 
Why not the castle-crowned cliff specified in the score? The fight in Act Il 
was ludicrous; Tristan threw away his sword far too soon, took two steps 
forward, and impaled himself on Melot’s, which obligingly remained motion- 
less. The complete incomprehensibility of the fight in Act III was partly 
Wagner’s fault, but something could have been done to ameliorate it. Why 
was not Melot killed on the stage, as Wagner directs? Realism of course is 
not required, but communication is; the listener seeing the work for the first 
time should be helped to understand what is happening without having to 
consuit his programme. On the other hand he should not be entertained by 
the sight of a price label or laundry mark, or even the name Morley, depending 
from the back of a sailor’s coat collar. Winton Dean. 
Royal Festival Hall. // Re Pastore (May 19) 

Mozart's // Re Pastore is an uneven work and the lion’s share certainly 
falls to the orchestra, which went about its business with ease and assurance, 
taking a good deal of pleasure in doing what it knows it can do well. A 
remarkably compact score with a wealth of ideas and instrumental colour, 
its sheer virtuosity seems at times to punish the singers, standing them in the 
corner from where they can come out only at the orchestra’s bidding, to 
compete against heavy odds with some formal and dry material of their own. 
There is partial compensation for this, the charming duet that ends the first 
act, Alexander’s Se vincendo vi rendo felici or the better known L’amero saro 
costante; but the vocal parts in general do not possess the interest, the careful 
construction and delicacy which the orchestra almost constantly provides. 

The singing was of a high order, Margaret Ritchie’s voice, though not 
always secure particularly at the top, has a gracious and expressive quality 
which evoked something of the heroic-pastoral mood, no mean feat in itself. 
Juan Oncina as Alexander was appropriately fervent even to the point of 
bellowing a bit, and Max Worthley lent neatness, precision and a good sense 
of style to the proceedings. But it was the general level of excellence which 
made the performance not merely a collector’s item, but good listening and 
an excellent choice for broadcasting. R. J. Watts. 
Peter Jones Theatre. Le Donne Curiose (April 28 and 30, May 2). 

A slight opera, in an amateur performance, but one well deserving of a 
short note. The John Lewis Partnership Music Society, that admirable body 
which actually sponsors programmes of modern music, produced with their 
own singing resources and the Boyd Neel Orchestra, Wolf-Ferrari’s three-act 
trifle about the Venetian women who wanted to discover what went on ina 
club for Men Only. It was the first performance in England. The score is as 
airy as the tale; often one instrument carries on the argument for bars at 4 
time. Each scene is constructed, not in numbers, but as a single musical 
movement. Even that charming duet, // cor nel contento, which Farrar and 
Jadlowker once recorded, does not in context form a whole, but fits into 4 
larger movement. The enchantment really only begins with the second act, 
when with inventiveness and grace Wolf-Ferrari culls from Mozart and 
Rossini, from French operetta and Puccini at his lightest, the most readily 
pleasing essences, and whips them into an individual and delicately flavoured 
souffié. Powell Lloyd’s elegant and tactful production was refreshment after 
the cruder clowning we have seen elsewhere We listened to the singing 
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indulgently, and often praised. The pleasant translation was anonymous. And 
the audience could go away happily humming the barcarolle without which 
no Wolf-Ferrari comic opera is complete. Andrew Porter. 
Sadler’s Wells. Eugene Onegin (May 22). 

Alan Bush discussed the libretto and dramatic lay-out of Onegin at some 
length in the May number of opera and there is little I can add to what he 
said; in my view, Tchaikovsky was completely successful in his musical 
adaptation of Pushkin, which comes off triumphantly on the stage. The 
characters are extraordinarily real and believable and at the same time 
extraordinary vivid. Onegin may be selfish but he is anything but a monster 
of cruelty, rather a sophisticate trapped by the boredom of provincial 
society in a situation where the conventions of ‘honour’ rapidly become more 
important than those of friendship. The romantic, naive natures of Tatiana 
and Lensky lead them into situations which experience of the world might 
have taught them to avoid; the more sophisticated Onegin and Olga by their 
actions provoke disaster—Olga’s tragedy is no less poignant because she is 
one of those mysterious figures who, like the Fool in King Lear, disappear 
without explanation from the drama. The minor figures are hardly less real. 
Gremin is not just a bass with a fine aria to sing; Tchaikovsky has created 
by musical means a touching figure whose presence during the last act helps 
to emphasise the contrast between Tatiana as Onegin first met her, and 
Tatiana as she is in maturity—he is in fact no less important to this opera 
than the nurse or Madame Larina, and his nobility (the single aria creates 
an impression of a noble figure) makes Tatiana’s loyalty entirely plausible. 

The time has surely come to discard the old prejudice against Tchaikovsky’s 
operas, and to place them where they belong, on an equality with the 
symphonies. He was in fact a marvellously subtle opera composer; the 
beautifully calculated dance used in Verdi’s manner as background for 
conversation in Act III, the drawing together of the threads of the drama 
(and of fate) in the simple canon just before the duel, to say nothing of the 
letter scene or Lensky’s aria—such 


episodes leave one in no doubt on that EUGENE ONEGIN 


score. What other composer, except 
perhaps Verdi had he ever wanted to, 
could have left the ending so open, 
the loose ends so evidently not neatly 
tied up, and yet, in the big D flat 
major tune, have provided audience 
and Tatiana and even Onegin with 
convincing proof of Tatiana’s accept- 
ance, her welcoming of her unlucky 
passion? 

The composer has described Onegin 
as consisting of ‘lyric scenes’. The 
adjective is well chosen, the music, 
like the story, avoiding the heroic and 
concentrating on intimate emotions 
and everyday incidents: for scale, 
subtle craftsmanship and delicacy of 
sentiment, it may in fact be suitably 
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Lyric scenes in three acts, by Tchaikovsky; 
libretto adapted from the poem o* Alexander 
Pushkin by Tchaikovsky and C. S. Shilovsky: 
English version by Edward J. Dent. Produced 
by George Devine. Choreography by John 
Cranko. Sets and costumes by Motley. Rev- 
ived at Sadler’s Wells, May 22nd, 1952. 


Cast: 
WII cscs secconnsencdens cneneieste Amy Shuard 
ive csssinnacenssicnvesances Elisabeth Robinson 
Madame Larina................++++ Anna Pollak 
Tae NBGBR.....ccccrcccscerccccccaccesd Olwen Price 
Vladimir Lensky..............++ Rowland Jones 
Eugene Onegin...............++ Frederick Sharp 
Monsieur Triquet..........--+++++» John Kentish 
Captain Saretsky............-+++++ John Faassen 
GIIAR, cco ccescecesccescosseccoes Vernon Williams | 





Prince Gremin George James | 


Peasants, Guests of Madame Larina, Guests 
at a party in St. Petersburg 


Conductor..........++++++ James Robertson 
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Monsieur Triquet (John Kentish) sings his song to Tatiana (Amy Shuard). 
Photo McBean 


compared to Traviata. Since the lyrical element predominates, it follows that 
a good deal depends on the understanding and sense of style of the per- 
formers, and I did not feel that conductor and singers at Sadler’s Wells 
had quite solved the problems inherent in this kind of music. More even 
than in the case of the similarly lyrical Werther (because so much subtler), 
does the music of Onegin demand a sensuous approach from the singer. 
Not only must the declamatory be avoided—a mis-placed emphasis, a 
wrongly weighted phrase c.n upset the whole delicate balance—but the 
Singer must somehow discird timidity and take the step of abandoning 
himself to the individual phrase, must sing into it and allow the rhythm of 
the phrase itself to carry him on. Exaggeration will lead to disaster—this, 
as Mr. Bush has said, is ‘realistic’ opera, and anything which savours of the 
gesture is out of place. The hard thing, of course, is to achieve the control 
which alone can combine this lack of exaggeration with a completely sensuous 
abandon. 

It was not the gesture which intruded on the first night of this revival at 
Sadler’s Wells, rather was there a too timid attitude to the lyrical portions of 
the score—and the core of Onegin is in its lyricism. Where the music is more 
forthright, as in the ballroom ensemble of Act II or Tatiana’s impassioned 
tune in the final scene, the singers were at home and immediately more 
Successful. One can but hope that reaction to the lyrical phrase will become 
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more whole-hearted after one or two repetitions; it is a sine qua non to the 
convincing performance of Onegin, which this revival was within reach o 
achieving without ever quite doing so. 

Excellent use was made by the producer (George Devine) of the ballet 
(choreography by John Cranko), not only in the two ballroom scenes but 
also during the peasant chorus in the first scene. All through, the producer! 
had aimed at the natural, spontaneous quality which is so characteristic of 
the music, and he was particularly successful in obtaining it in for instane 
the duets for Lensky and Olga, Tatiana and Onegin in the opening scene, 
Why then did Onegin replace his hat before making his frank statement to: 
Tatiana in the last scene of Act I? I should be surprised to see Wotan take’ 
off his hat to Fricka, but the convention here is surely rather different. A 
detail? Yes, I agree, but productions deal amongst other things in details, 
The sets of the two ballrooms are well contrasted (the second is particula 
successful, @ Ja Fedorovitch-7raviata), but the letter scene was played in am 
ugly little box of a room well up stage. Tatiana’s room would not have been! 
large, but does this music sound cramped, as the stage looked? 

Shuard’s voice has a tragic accent, but she seems to me at present better 
suited to music of more straightforward character than this; the contrast 
between her moving singing of the big tunes in the last scene and her tentative 
approach to the letter scene was too marked to be ignored. Her acting, too, 




















is as yet rather restricted in range to portray the emotional complexities of a The duel t 
Tatiana. Sharp has developed real distinction on the stage, and his Onegin : 
was a convincing figure. Musically, however, he was no more at home in the productio 
lyrical style than most of the rest of the cast; in addition (and this is of moment ¢ 
course only a temporary aberration), he lost pitch badly in the first act aria. fettle. 1 
Rowland Jones made rather a stiff Lensky, and his singing of the lovely theatre th 
phrases at the beginning of the ensemble in Act II was a little ordinary. But Victoriz 
he came into his own in the great aria before the duel, which was con- Parts in v 
vincingly done. Anna Pollak sang beautifully as Madame Larina, but well sung 
Elisabeth Robinson, although doing her best to give us a skittish Olga, made and she ; 
an unaccountably lugubrious effect in her gay aria in the first scene (perhaps | not many 
it lies low for her). George James seemed to have adapted his voice to fit | the top, t 
the high tessitura of Gremin’s aria and as a result it did not emerge with its | There v 
customary richness. John Kentish coped stylishly with the charming song with the c 
allotted to Monsieur Triquet. James Robertson conducted; the lyrical it was his 
elements of the score apart, he was responsible for a fluent performance, at to his perf 
its best in the ensembles and in the canon just before the duel. The orchestra, Gerald | 
the wind section in particular, did not have one of its best nights. =e any 
Yet, when all is said and done, what matters is that we were given the Marion St 
opportunity of hearing a work of ravishing beauty, which is, I fully believ, | St of Ly 
one of the great masterpieces in the operatic form. The orc 
Sadler’s Wells. The Bartered Bride (May 27). assistant ¢ 
How pleasant to return after five years to The Bartered Bride. The charm oe clums 
and spontaneity of Smetana’s opera never fail to please, and this performance on ing + 
did more than that; for the infectious spirit on the stage communicated itself dhall s 
to the other side of the footlights, and resulted in one of those evenings when = one 
both stage and audience are really at one with each other. Not the least a uctior 
important contributor to this state of affairs was Howell Glynne, whos . our few 
Kecal, while new to me personally, is a well established feature of this n impress 
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The duel between Lensky and Onegin. Photo McBean 


production. He gave an inimitable performance of the part, never for a 
moment over-stepping the bounds of good taste, while vocally he was in fine 
fettle. I was amazed again to find how much larger voices sound in this 
theatre than at Covent Garden. 

Victoria Elliott was singing Marenka for the first time. Like the other 
parts in which I have heard her, this was a well thought out and generally 
well sung interpretation. Everything this singer attempts is convincing, 
and she always invests her performances with a dramatic intensity that 
not many British artists possess. The voice is inclined to be over-vibrant at 
the top, but her attack is always sure and her musical sense trustworthy. 

There was also a new Jenik, Thomas Round, a tenor who has teen singing 
with the D’Oyly Carte Company. As befits a Gilbert and Sullivan specialist, 
it was his diction and stage presence that were the most positive contributions 
to his performance, though he also displayed a light and pleasant tenor voice. 

Gerald Davies was apt to exaggerate as Vasek—there was always one stutter 
too many; in any case, I still have memories of Peter Pears in this part. 
Marion Studholme’s Esmeralda was likewise overdone, offering as she did a 
sort of Lyric Revue interpretation of the part, which I thought quite wrong. 

The orchestra under Alexander Gibson (who has recently been appointed 
assistant conductor to the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra) began with a coarse 
and clumsy performance of the Overture, but settled down to some better 
Playing as the evening progressed. H.D.R. 
Guildhall School of Music. Falstaff (May 27). 

No one who cares about opera could have failed to be interested in this 
Production, for it afforded a chance of finding out what is happening in one 
of our few schools of opera. In the event, singing and playing both reached 
an impressive level of technical achievement, but to say more than thisishard, 
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Onegin makes his last plea to Tatiana. Photo Mcbe 
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The Ball Room scene in the last act of ‘Eugene Onegin’ at Sadler’s Wells. 

Photo McBean 
The conductor was Dr. Edric Cundell, and his tendency, despite his obvious 
musicianship, is towards sedateness and suspicion of brilliance, and one feels 
that an Italian could scarcely have sat the performance through. The 
orchestra was accomplished, especially the wind, but the great garden 
ensemble clumped amiably along at a tempo too slow to hold it together, 
while the scene at the oak was shorn of its romance by undue haste. 

Mr. Mervyn Dobson’s Falstaff exemplifies my point. Mr. Dobson is a 
good singer: he doesn’t force, he has a smooth technique, the voice is of fair 
power and good quality, and he sings what Verdi wrote. But one felt that the 
discourse on honour might just as well have been the discourse on sack, the 
discourse on sack might have been a temperance lecture in Birmingham. 
He ‘dead-panned’ his asides (e.g., ‘From eleven till one’) well enough, but 
you can’t ‘dead-pan’ a whole part. As Stabile and Sir Ralph Richardson 
have shown us, Falstaff’s fatness is as much an intellectual as a physical 
attribute, and is combined with extreme intellectual agility. Padding will 
make any actor look fat: the important thing about fat men, as about witty 
men, is their minds not their corporations. 

Mr. John Heddle Nash’s Ford revealed the practised performer. Rather 
a formidable Ford, this, with a slight weakness at the top of his voice, but 
otherwise an impressively sung character. Mr. Brychan Powell’s Fenton was 
resonant and lyrical. The Nanetta, Miss Jean Barrell, revealed in some ways 
the most pleasing and cultivated voice in the cast, but Sul fil d’un soffio etesio, 
and the duet with Fenton were woefully matter of fact. Is Miss Barrell 
really so unaffected by the magic of fairies, of Herne’s oak by Windsor, and 
of Verdi’s miraculous fancy? Nevertheless, whether or not in opera, Miss 
Barrell should have a future before her as a singer. Miss Netta”Griffiths’s 
Dame Quickly had those touches of authority and imagination her colleagues 
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lacked, while Miss Pauline Michaelson sang an exceptionally neat and C 


musical Mistress Page. From these two, many singers, famous and infamous, 
could learn much. Miss Margaret Kilbey’s Mistress Ford was less successful; 
she has neither voice nor technique for this part. Of the other parts none was 
done less than well. 

Mr. Sumner Austin’s expert production survived dull sets, and only failed 
in the last scene—surely Falstaff was being assaulted by fairies, not taking 
part in a provincial tableau vivant. The general fault, then. is one extremely 
difficult to analyse, namely that at no point did the performance take wings 
for all its admirable skill. Perhaps it is just that the tradition of the great 
Germans, the oratorio, and our great church music still lies heavy on our 
official nurseries, and certainly to stage ‘Falstaff at all’, especially as creditably 
as this, is to be welcomed as a sign of already loosening joints. Richard Law. 
The Carl Rosa Company: Edinturgh. 

The best performance of the five | saw during the Carl Rosa Company's 
two-week season at the King’s Theatre, Edinburgh, was George Lloyd's 
Festival of Britain opera, John Socman on Apri! 11. Despite the competition 
of a popular concert by the Scottish National Orchestra the same evening 
and the consequent drain on a potential public, the sixth performance of 
Socman (its Caledonian premiere) was more than a run-through of another 
ill-fated English opera: it was an invigorating and exciting show. Ill-fated 
the work may be (the Arts Council has ceased to assist it), but there was no 
sign of this on the stage. The orchestra under the tense and surveillant baton 
of Arthur Hammond performed their sometimes clumsily, sometimes very 
beautifully written part with devotion: and the chorus sang with an enviable 
precision of attack. 

Hamish Wilson’s settings have caught the moods of an evening on the 
Wiltshire downs and the brightness of a fifteenth-century town square in 
winter. The costumes did not seem entirely period—Socman looking a little 
more like an eastern potentate than a provincial magistrate—but they were 
all attractive. It is not surprising that the Carl Rosa performance was good, 
considering that the opera was written especially for the Company. The 
virtues and defects of John Socman are such that it needs enthusiasm and a 
spirit of conviction to put it over. It would probably not survive a merely 
clever, patronising production. Among the individual singers Redvers 
Llewellyn in the Scarpia-like title role, the superbly Chaucerian Friar of 
Tudor Davies, Sybil—dramatically sung by Ruth Packer—and the ringing, 
accurate tenor of John Myrrdin contributed much to the total effect. Alice 
Gange sang the Gleemaiden’s two arias for the first time, and made the most 
of these curiously static pieces. 

Despite the financial limitations of the Company they have a good Faust 
and a lively Barber of Seville in the repertory. Faust (April 12) held interest 
both for the ordinary opera-goer and the musicologist. The former could be 
amply pleased by Arthur Wallington’s dashing Mephistopheles, Una Hale's 
enchantingly sung (but rather crudely acted) Marguerite, and the excellent 
Valentine of Ronald Jackson. The Kermesse pageant had some dancing 
that should have been left out, as was the Brocken Scene. But Act Ill 
(Act IV in most scores) appeared with the original order of Barbier’s scenes— 
the Church Scene coming neither before the Soldiers’ Chorus (as in most 
Italian theatres) nor after the death of Valentine, whence Mme. Miolat- 
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Carvalho (the first Marguerite) had it transplanted for the Théatre-Lyrique 
premeére in 1859. The Carl Rosa performance is possibly the first to place 
the scene correctly: after the entrance of the soldiers but before Mephisto’s 
serenade and the duel. The logic of this arrangement is apparent when one 
considers Marguerite’s exit after the opening scene with Siebel (nowadays 
often omitted) and her re-entrance as Valentine is dying: she has been in the 
church, praying. And here the Devil appears not in his red tights and cape, 
but as a hooded friar working the memory of her sin into the half-demented 
girl’s conscience. 

To Arthur Hammond also goes the credit of restoring The Barber to its 
original version. No Swiss Yodel Song or other prima donna’s blandishment 
took the place of the arch little mezzo-soprano piece that Rossini gave first 
to Giorgi-Righetti. Rosina was charmingly sung by Pauline Allen in the 
performance of April 9. Gwent Lewis (who also sang Faust) was vocally 
rather harsh, but musically satisfying as Almaviva; Redvers Llewellyn was the 
Figaro—elegant, a little sparing of voice. Stanislav Pieczora, the company’s 
Sparafucile, was an outstanding Don Basilio; and Hubert Dunkerley an 
amusing Dr. Bartolo. 

Rigoletto (April 10) was not such a good evening. The two Maltese 
members of the cast, Oreste Kirkop as the Duke and Joseph Satariano, the 
Rigoletto—though they both possess fine voices—were in a wilful mood, 
musically speaking, that played havoc with the salient attempts of conductor 
Hammond to restore order. The stage was too dark much of the time. 
Gilda, Gwen Catley, let forth a silvery high E at the end of her aria, but 
elsewhere she lamentably recalled the Colleen Bawn (‘I lay me doun to dee,’ 
etc.). Madama Butterfly (matinee, April 12) was conducted by young Maurits 
Sillem, and had merit in the pathetic acting of Elisabeth Theilmann, who did 
not on this occasion possess the requisite power of voice to raise pathos to 
tragedy. Dunkerley was a good Sharpless; George Chitty (where were the 
stars on his shoulder-boards?) a well-schooled Pinkerton. Richard Repass 


The London Opera Society will give a concert performance of Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor at the Royal Festival Hall on July 12. Stanford 
Robinson will conduct and George James will sing the part of Sir John 
Fallstaff. The translation is by Ernst Urbach. 





The part of Banquo in Verdi’s Macbeth to be performed at Glyndebourne 
this year will now be taken by Mr. Frederick Dalberg and not by Mr. Dezso 
Ernster as previously stated. 

Mr. Ernster will be singing at Glyndebourne as Don Alfonso in Mozart’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte. 


Bayreuth Festival: One of our readers, Mrs. Spearpoint Kennington, Ashford, 
Kent, has nine tickets for disposal for Mid-August: three each for Parsifal, 
Meistersinger and Tristan und Isolde Application should be made direct to 
the above address, 
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Readers Letters | 


The Edinburgh Festival. 

I feel that one important consideration must be born in mind in cm 
sidering this year’s operatic programme; it is that Edinburgh is meant tok 
an International Festival of the Arts, and not merely a supplement to th 
year’s work at Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells. If one considers Ale 
Gordon’s ‘Bitter disappointment’ (see April OPERA) in this light, one mug 
ask whether a repertory made up of the operas he suggests, Euryanthe, Th 
Egyptian Helen, Titus, Rienzi, Fidelio and Mathis der Maler, can be serious) 
considered as a balanced programme for a festival? 

E. D. D. Money, Cambridge. 

The operas suggested by Mr. Gordon seem to us to be an admirable, 
improbable, choice for a Festival—Editor. 
Operetta 

I was very interested and pleased to read your Editorial on the subject¢ 
operetta (May OPERA), and to feel that I have a kindred spirit in the wisht! 
make some of this charming music known in this country. There is real) 
no English equivalent of the Strauss, Lincke, Suppé, Eisler, Lecoq, Kalmz 
and Lehar concoctions, to name only a few of the leading writers of operetta 
and I have long cherished an ambition to introduce them to audiences her 
who, unless they are regular listeners to foreign radio programmes, can har 
little opportunity of hearing them. As a training ground in stage-craft ai 
with vocal requirements of a relatively moderate nature, they seem an ide: 
medium for young and promising talent. 

Oddly enough, your Editorial notes appeared just as, after many years¢ 
crowding-out by other and more urgent work, I had got round to f 
organising of a programme of operetta excerpts, and a quartet of singers 
present them. We plan to make a trial run with this around the Provincé 
towns during the next winter season, and by this we should be able to ass 
the degree of support likely to be given to stage presentations of some of th 
operettas. It is pleasant to think that that information will be as interestit 
to you as to ourselves! 

Robert Keyes, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
Zar und Zimmerman—Two Views 

(1) As a regular reader of opERA, the most important feature of which ! 
in my, opinion, the Foreign Diary, I was rather surprised at your criti’ 
comment on Zar und Zimmermann in the May issue. Allow me therefor 
submit the following information: 

This opera was never meant to be grand opera. Lortzing’s idea was! 
write comic operas for the people. He introduced simple songs, several 
which have indeed become German folk songs. Not the ‘banality’ of # 
scores, but their very simplicity has kept these operas in the repertory? 
most German opera houses for over a century. 

Naturally operas of that type have a limited scope, and their musi® 
well as their stories can only be appreciated by the people for whom i 
were written. Exactly the.same applies to the Gilbert and Sullivan operas? 
to Albert Herring. Surely their value is not diminished by the fact that the 
cannot be understood abroad. 

H. Suessmann, Rosary Gardens, S.W.7. 
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(2) May I express appreciation of your “de-bunking’ of Zar und Zimmer- 
mann? The over-rating of this work has always remained an enigma for me, 
although there are several factors which may have contributed to giving it 
its unwarranted popularity: 

(a) The aria Einst spielt ich mit Krone (like similar pieces from two even 

less inspired works by Lortzing, Waffenschmied and Undine) was a 

standard piece of every organ-grinder in Central Europe at the end of the 

last and at the beginning of this century. Its sentimentality is romanticism 
gone philistine. 
(b) Certain excerpts from the above-mentioned three operas have been 
quasi-compulsory teaching material in Central Europe for a long time. 
(c) The fun with which Lortzing interspersed his operas appeals to all 
and sundry and does not make any claims on the intellect. 

Although the last two of these factors apply to Wildschiitz, too, there are 
some redeeming numbers in this best of Lortzing’s operas, numbers, in fact 
which have at their best an ease and flavour which is astonishingly un- 
philistine and almost great. 

C.Prerauer, London, W.8. 


Opera Calendar 





Covent Garden: Sadler’s Wells: 
Bohéme June 23, 25 Faust June 24 
Rigoletto June 24 Don Giovanni June 26, July 9 
Aida June 26, 29 Bohéme June 28, July 12 
Bartered Bride July 1 
Figaro July 3, 11 
Eugene Onegin July 5 
Glyndebourne : Barber of Seville July 7 
Idomeneo June 25, 27, 29 | Madama Butterfly July 8 
July 3, 5 Traviata July 10 
Cenerentola June 26, 28 Festival Hall: 
July 8, 9,11, 13 | Zaide (Mozart). (Concert perf.). 
Macbeth July 2, 4, 6, 10, July 14 
12, 15,17, 19 | Merry Wives of Windsor (Concert 
Cosi fan Tutte July 16, 18, 20' perf.) July 12 


B.B.C. Opera Broadcasts: 


June 26 Cenerentola (Glyndebourne) July 10 Macbeth (Glyndebourne) 
June 28 Les Troyens (Paris recording) July 11 Cenerentola (Glyndebourne) 
June 29 Idomeneo (Glyndebourne) July 14, 15 Zaide 
July 18 Cosi fan Tutte (Glyndebourne) 
July 5 Proserpina e lo Straniero July 19 Macbeth (Glyndebourne) 
(Castro). (Scala recording) July 23 Tristan (Bayreuth) 
July 9 Cenerentola (Act Il, Home July 25 Anna Kraus (Riesenstein) 
Service) July 26 Iphigénie en Tauride (Aix) 
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PROGRAMME BOOK 1952 
Articles include : 
G'yndebourne 1934-1952 
Fritz Busch 1890-1961 ; 
La Cenerentola Macbeth 


Idomeneo Cosi fan Tutte 


Contributors include : 
Frank Howes DyNnetey Hussey 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 
GEOFFREY SHARP JAMES STRACHEY 
Cover design and illustrations by : 
OLIVER MEsSsEL 
Ready in May 
Obtainable price 10/-, or by post 
10/6 from 
The Glyndebourne London Office 
23 Baker Street - London, W.1 
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The July number of BALLET contains: 
a portrait, in words, of Svetlana 
Beriosova; an account of the Danish 
Ballet Festival, by Margot Laub; as 
well as illustrated articles on the 
Chleuh Dancers of Marrakech by 
Richard Buckle; Two Ballet Films, by 
John Hall; ‘Carmen’ at the Alhambra 
by Ivor Guest; the National Ballet of 
Yugoslavia; as well as the usual 
News, Correspondence and short 
reviews, etc. 
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Co., Ltd., 2, Breams Buildings, 
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